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EXTENSION OF AMERICAN 
TRADE. 

Visit OF THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 

DepuTATION TO Mexico. 


ae the curtain rings up upon the Mex- 
ico of Porfirio Diaz, I mean to take one 
little peep at the Mexitli of Montezuma. Mex- 
ico’s historical interest belongs to the Monte- 
zumas. The Aztecs, or ancient Mexicans, 
after their migration from the north, wandered 
for a considerable time in the Mexican Valley, 
till in 1325 they halted in the southwest bor- 
ders of the Lake of Tezcuco, and there beheld 
an eagle perched upon the stem of a nopal, 
engaged in devouring a serpent. The omen 
was pronounced auspicious, and here they 
forthwith founded the place called Tenochtit- 
lan or “the nopal on a stone.” Its name of 
Mexico was subsequently derived from that of 
their god Mexitli. Towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century a city of stone and lime had 
superseded reeds and rushes, and when on the 
evening of November 7th, 1519, its long lines 
ot glittering edifices first met the eyes of Cor- 
tez and his followers, ‘it looked,” says Pres- 
cott, “like a thing of fairy creation rather 
than the work of mortal hands.” On their 
entry into Mexico, next day, the Spaniards 
found fresh cause for admiration in the gran- 
deur of the city and the superior style of its 
architecture. The city was nine miles in cir- 
cumfterence, the number of its houses was 
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THE SCHOOL OF MINES, IN WHICH THE AMERICAN EXHIBITS WERE DISPLAYED. 


60,000, and ot its inhabitants probably 500,000. 
The large streets were intersected by canals 
crossed by bridges. The Palace of Montezuma, 


near the centre of the city, was a pile of low, 
irregular stone buildings of vast extent. An- 
other palace, assigned to Cortez on his entrance 
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was so large as to accommodate 
But the most remarkable 
edifice of the city was the great teocalli, or 
temple, erected in 1486. It was encompassed 
by a stone wall about eight feet high, and 
pierced on its four sides by gateways opening 
upon the principal streets. Over each gate 
was an arsenal, and barracks near the temple 
were garrisoned by 10,000 soldiers. The tem- 
ple itself was a solid pyramidal structure of 
earth and pebbles, coated externally with 
hewn stones. It was square, its sides facing 
the cardinal points, and was divided into five 
stories, each of which receded so as to be 
smaller than that below it. The ascent was 
by a flight of 114 steps on the outside, so con- 
trived that to reach the top 1t was necessary 


into the city, 
his whole army. 


} to pass four times round the whole edifice ; 


and the base of the temple is supposed to 
have been 300 feet square. The summit, 
whereon the sacrificial fires were kept perpe- 
tually burning, was a large area paved with 
broad, flat stones. The police of the city was 
efficient and vigilant, and a thousand men were 
daily employed in watering and sweeping the 
streets. As the waters of the lake that sur- 
rounded the city extremely brackish, 
pure water for the supply of the people was 
brought by an aqueduct from the neighboring 
hill of Chapultepec, where Montezuma had a 
Summer palace, surrounded by vast and mag- 
nificent gardens. 
( Continued on page 22. 
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A BAD RECORD. 


T is very apparent that the record made 
for itself by the Forty-fifth Congress is 
not destined to be a happy one in the 

memory of the nation. Indeed, it is safe 
to say that never before in the history of 
the country has the legislative department 
of the Government fallen so far below the 
measure of its duty and the height of its 
opportunities. At the very threshold of 
its career, when assembled by the Execu- 
tive in extraordinary session, it was con- 
fronted by two great questions which called 
for the most dispassionate consideration to 
the end that the wisest practical conclusions 
might be reached in matters deeply concern- 
ing the stability of our institutions and the 
prosperity of the people. We refer, of course, 
to “ the electoral problem,” from the throes 
of which the nation had harely escaped in 
the Winter of 1876-7 without bloodshed, 
and the ‘‘money question ”’ which impera- 
tively called for a wise decision in the in- 
terest of national honesty and the public 
welfare. 

Not only has the Forty-fifth Congress re- 
mitted the former of these vital concerns 
to the ‘limbo of the unfinished,” but by 
a large majority of both Houses it has 
done its utmost to defeat the resumption of 
specie payments, by passing, over the Ex- 
ecutive veto, ‘‘a Silver Bill,” which stands 
to-day as a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offense in the future path of our financial 
progress. And in many other respects it 
has done the things which it ought not to 
have done, and left undone the things 
which it ought to have done. The ‘Potter 
Investigating Committee” had the sole jus- 
tifiable reason for its creation in the alle- 
gation that its inquiries were a necessary 
condition precedent to the enactment of 
laws for the prevention of frauds in the 
counting of electoral ballots. In its prac- 
tical operation the Committee has been 
little more than a ‘‘mud machine,” with a 
reversible double-action attachment, which 
has been as damaging to its manipulators 
as to the persons against whom its primary 
force was directed. No laws have been 
passed to prevent the frauds alleged to 
have been committed by Returning Boards, 
and no laws have been passed to make the 
dicker for venal electoral ballots any less 
practicable than at the last Presidential 
election. And the ‘‘ Teller Investigating 
Committee,” raised by the Republicans of 
the Senate as a counter-check to the ‘‘mud 
machine” of the Democratic House, has 
not crowned its labors by even the sugges- 
tion of any new remedial statutes within 
the competency of the National Legislature. 
The time that might have been given to 
such a practical discussion was wasted in 
a fruitless debate on political and constitu- 
tional metaphysics, initiated at the in- 
stance of a party caucus, first of the 
Republicans, and then of the Democrats. 

A pension law which adds untold millions 
to the public burdens has been enacted in 
the nominal interest of the soldiers ‘‘who 
helped to put down the Rebellion,” but in 
the real interest of a partisan propagandism 
which does not scruple to set up the national 
credit and the general welfare at a public 
auction, in which Democratic and Republi- 
can bidders have competed with each other 
for the ‘‘ sweet votes ”’ of the soldier class. 
And, as if to ‘‘cap the climax”’ of this pub- 
lic defection from tho rule of right, we have 
seen the Chinese Immigration Act pushed 
through the forms of legislation in a way 
equally discreditable to its supporters and 
offensive to the primary principles of na- 
tional honor. For it is a matter of public 
notoriety that this disgraceful measure 
found its chief support in a vulgar compe- 
tition for the vote of California, holding, as 
that State does, a pivotal position, perhaps, 
in the organization of the next House of 
Representatives, and wielding, as it may, 
a determinate balance in the next Presiden- 
tial election. That the country should have 
been saved from the consummation of this 
wrong by the interposition of the Executive 
veto, is a matter of great congratulation to 
the friends of national honor and of interna- 
tional integrity, but the stigma placed upon 
both by the vote of both Houses of the last 
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Congress rests none the less upon the an- 
nals of the National Legislature—a blotch 
of shame upon the Federal escutcheon. 

That in all these its sins of commission 
and of omission the late Congress has not 
been a fair representative of the average 
mind and conscience of the American peo- 
ple we are as frank to admit as we are 
glad to believe. But we cannot find in this 
fact a healing salve for the wounded pride 
of the nation, remembering as we do the 
pithy aphorism that ‘‘every nation has 
the Government it deserves,” an aphorism 
which is especially true of elective re- 
publics. The late Congress was, under our 
existing political methods, the choice of 
the people, and, as such, the people must 
accept their full share of the responsibility 
which attaches to it as the organized ex- 
pression of the national will in the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. The na- 
tional Congress is a mirror in which the 
whole people may see, not, as we have al- 
ready said, a reflection of the national 
virtue and the national intelligence, but the 
very age and body of our current politics. 
If there is not virtue enough in the people, 
or intelligence enough in the people to 
bring their current politics into correspond- 
ence with the rules of morality and of right 
which are cordially recognized and prac- 
ticed in other departments of our daily life, 
it argues some strange infirmity in the 
political methods and agencies under which 
the better thought and higher purpose of 
the people are doomed to be smothered and 
thwarted in a body that passes for ‘‘the 
assembled wisdom” of the land, 

The people hoped that they had wrought 
a permanent purification in American poli- 
tics when the ‘‘ Nominating Convention” 
was substituted for the ‘‘Congressional 
Caucus” in the selection of Presidential 
candidates. But the Congress of the United 
States has once more become as obviously 
the vestibule to the political hustings as it 
ever was in the worst days of the old Fed- 
eral and Republican Parties, when the Fed- 
eral members of Congress did but organize 
at Washington the politics of the Essex 
Junto, and when the Republican members 
of Congress did but register at Washington 
the edicts of the Richmond Regency. 








OUR TENEMENT-HOUSE SYSTEM. 


HE agitation of thesubject of the needs 
of our tenement-house population, re- 
cently initiated by prominent clergymen and 
laymen, was not started a moment too 
soon. There is no problem of social science 
which exceeds in urgency or importance 
that of the housing, under proper sanitary 
conditions, of the poor of our more populous 
cities. Not alone considerations of health 
and comfort, but of private and public 
morality as well, demand that the in- 
discriminate herding of masses of men, 
women and children in tenements which 
are nests of filth, disease and malaria, 
should be arrested. There can be no 
growth of the soul, no elevation of tho in- 
tellect, no inspiration of the life with pure 
and lofty motives, where all the surround- 
ing influences are debasing and brutalizing. 
It has been well said that ‘‘ Satan has the 
church at a disadvantage when Sabbath in- 
fluences are offset by six days of life in the 
squalor and confusion and poisonous air 
and demoralizing associations of the tene- 
ment-house.”’ 

Careful inquiry shows that fully 500,000 
people, nearly one-half the population of 
New York, live in tenement-houses. These 
houses, of which there are now some 
21,000, are generally from four to six 
stories high, frequently with a store on the 
first floor, which when used for the sale of 
liquor has a side-opening for the benefit of 
the inmates and to evade the Sunday law; 
four families occupy each floor, and a set 
of rooms consists of one or two dark 
closets used as bedrooms, with a living 
room 12 feet by 10. The staircase is too 
often a dark well in the centre of the 
house; and no direct through ventilation is 
possible, each family being separated by 
partitions. Frequently the rear of the lot 
is occupied by another building of three 
stories high, with two families on a floor. 
It therefore happens that on one lot 25 feet 
by 100, there may be from twenty to thirty 
families, with forty or fifty children, using 
one yard and the same hallways. Dr. 
Harris found ninety-six children in one 
such house. In another house visited by an 
inspector, thirty-two rooms were found to 
receive light and ventilation from other 
rooms. In another, but four closets were 
provided for 182 inmates, and the air was 
so vile the visitor could not remain. 

The evils of this packing process are 
obvious. London is commonly supposed 
to be a densely peopled city, but its most 
populous district does not contain above 
175,000 peop!e to thesquare mile, and there 
is but one such case. The Fourth Ward of 
this city has a population of 290,000 to the 
square mile. There are’several blocks 
with an average of 750 people to the acre, 
while the most densely peopled parts of 
London contain less than 300 to the acre. 
In one block in the Eleventh Ward there 
are fifty-two tenement-houscs, occupied by 


589 families, comprising 2,356 persons, and 
this ward has 64,000 inhabitants to 196 
acres—an average of 326 to the acre. 
Dr. Stephen Smith, in his report to the 
Legislature, says: ‘‘In all the eastern 
quarter of our city, from Houston Street up 
to Fortieth, there is an overcrowding of 
human beings in comparison to the space 
covered beyond what has thus far ever been 
known in any civilized country.” Disease 
and death are the necessary result of this 
overcrowding. Of the whole number of 
deaths last year, seventy per cent., or 
18,867, occurred in or in connection with 
tenement-houses. The death rate of the 
Fourth, Sixth and Seventeenth Wards is 
double that of the up-town wards, and 
ninety per cent. of the children born in the 
tenement-houses die before reaching youth. 

But the conspicuously alarming fact in 
connection with this whole subject is that 
the vice and crime which vex and defy re- 
straint, have their origin largely in these 
tenement dens. A high authority declares 
that at least eighty per cent. of the crimes 
against person and property are perpe- 
trated by persons who have either lost asso- 
ciation with home lifeorneverhadany. Of 
the whole number of arrests for drunken- 
ness, 30,373, last year, 12,000 were made in 
the three crowded tenement-house wards. 
Of the whole number of persons arrested 
for crimes other than drunkenness, sixty 
per cent. were absolutely in the habit of 
crime, and were shown by the records of 
prisons and reformatories to be graduates 
of tenements. The younger criminals are 
traced almost exclusively to these places. 

How shall the evil be cured? That it is 
possible to provide a remedy, does not 
admit of doubt. There is no difficulty at 
all in constructing buildings which will 
combine all necessary sanitary conveni- 
ences. By proper legislation, over-crowding 
and over-building may be prevented, and 
the vilest of these dwellings, now inhabited, 
either demolished or remodeled. Existing 
laws and ordinances, the neglect of which 
results in disease and crime, must be vigor- 
ously enforced. Then the tenement-house 
population should be encouraged to avail 
themselves of rapid transit to live in the 
country. For, after all, all schemes of re- 
form which shall fail to inspire the unfor- 
tunate victims of this system with some 
glimmer of self-respect, and some desire, 
however faint, to help themselves, must 
prove only partial remedies. But it is also 
true that, in the necessary work of reform, 
men of all classes and all parties must 
co-operate. It is an encouraging sign that 
the Christian capitalists in our churches are 
coming forward as leaders in the enterprise, 
and manifest a disposition to put the'r 
religion into bricks and mortar as well as 
into catechisms and tracts. As a recent 
sermon of a city divine pertinently says: 
‘Infection and drainage and ventilation are 
not for the exclusive consideration of health 
boards. They are religious questions as 
well as sanitary ones. When Charles Kings- 
ley, going into a sick peasant’s house and 
finding the atmosphere of the room pesti- 
lential, procured an auger and bored holes 
above the bed’s head for ventilation, the 
auger was as much a religious instrument 
as the prayer-book.” If the men of wealth 
among us, and men of all classes who are 
concerned in the abatement of the evils we 
have outlined, will address themselves with 
the practical common sense displayed by 
Kingsley to the great work to which they 
are summoned, it will not be long before 
our experience will be that of Glasgow, in 
Scotland, where the property-owners, by 
expending $7,000,000 in destroying, clean- 
ing and repairing tenement dwellings, 
effected a reduction of more than twenty- 
five per cent. in the amount of crime. 








THE CRISIS IN EGYPT. 


GYPTIAN affairs again command atten- 
tion. A coup d'état has been practically 
effected, and Ismail Pusha has again se- 
cured possession of the reins of power of 
which he was temporarily deprived. Opin- 
ions may differ as to the actual part played 
by the Khedive in the recent émeule; but 
there can be no doubt that the leadersin the 
demonstration had his sympathy, and that 
the result has beensuch as he himself most 
desired. Nubar Pasha has been compelled 
to retire, and the Khedive has assumed the 
powers which belong to the President of 
the Council. Mr. Wilson continues in office 
as Minister of Finance, and M. de Blig- 
niéres retains his post as Minister of 
Public Works. Meanwhile, France and 
England have each sent ships-of-war into 
Egyptian waters. 

Rightly to understand the present situa- 
| tion of affairs it is necessary to recall the 
| arrangements which had been made with 
| the Khedive on the one hand, and France 
, and England on the other, and which had 
| for their object the relief of the Egyptian 
| treasury. For years past the finances of that 

country have been seriously embarrassed ; 
in fact, the extravagance and mismanage- 
|ment of the Khedive had brought the 
| Government to the brink of ruin. Year 
| after year, in spite of the productiveness 
ef the land, the situation had become 














more desperate. Reckless and unheed- 
ing, Ismail Pasha proceeded in his ca- 
reer of extravagance; and it was only 
when he found that he could no longer 
borrow in the markets of Europe that he 
opened his eyes and realized his true posi- 
tion. In 1875 ajoint French and English Com- 
mission examined hisaffairs, and the report 
showed that, in spite of his vast apparent 
wealth, he was practically bankrupt. While 
he realized from his private estates, which 
include about one-tenth of the cultivable 
soil of Egypt, some two millions of dollars 
a year, it appeared that he owed about 
twenty-five millions of dollars at ten per 
cent. per annum; and he had besides an 
immense floating debt at an enormous in- 
terest. Under advice of the commissioners, 
Messrs. Joubert and Wilson, he sold to 
England his shares in the Suez Canal for 
four millions of dollars, and an arrangement 
was come to by which it was believed the 
Khedive would get out of his difficulty. But 
the execution of the scheme was left in his 
own hands, and it came almost to imme- 
diate grief. The money received for his 
canal shares was soon spent, and he was in 
a worse plight than before. There was need 
for more money; but the bankers were 
obstinate. The result was the appointment 
of anew commission. Mr. Rivers Wilson, 
wu financial expert, was sent out from Eng- 
land, and, after having fully examined the 
public and private affairs of the Khedive, 
was successful in inducing him to enter into 
a new arrangement, A new Government 
was formed—Nubar Pasha being Presi- 
dent of the Council; Mr. Rivers Wilson 
Minister of Finance; and M. de Bligniéres, 
a prominent French engineer, Minister of 
Public Works. The Khedive, who was 
pledged to retire from all active participa- 
tion in the management of affairs, handed 
over to the new Government all the na- 
tional property, together with the proper- 
ties of the Dairas Sanieh and Khassa, as 
well as all properties belonging to the Khe- 
dive himself, or to members of his family. 
Under this arrangement, the Rothschilds of 
London and Paris offered for public sub- 
scription $8,500,000 of five per cent. Egyp- 
tian bonds, at from 70 to 75. The British 
and French Governments, at the same 
time, came under obligations to see that 
the revenues derived from the Khedive’s 
surrendered estates should be devoted to 
the payment of the interest on, and to pro- 
vide asinking fund for, the loan until its 
extinction. , 

It can readily be imagined that the new 
state of things was far from satisfactory to 
the Khedive. It was a necessity which had 
been laid upon him from without. He had 
been accustomed to absolute power, and to 
almost unlimited means. Now he was power- 
less in the presence of his people; and his 
public and private expenses were regulated 
and confined within the limits of the 
strictest economy. It was natural that he 
should chafe under such restrictions. The 
new Government, faithful to its trust, was 
pursuing vigorously a policy of economy. 
No department was spared. Retrenchment 
was the rule; and wherever there was waste 
or extravagance of any kind the pruning 
knife was unsparingly applied. Among 
the many costly hobbies of the Khedive 
was the maintenance of a large army. 
It was decided by the new Government 
that the ‘army should be reduced to 
a strength corresponding with the ne- 
cessities and resources of the country. 
It was the carrying out of this decision 
on the part of the Government which 
occasioned the recent outbreak in the 
streets of Cairo. The immediate result of 
this disturbance, as we have seen, has 
been the retirement of Nubar Pasha from 
the Cabinet, and the assumption of the 
duties of the Presidency of the Council by the 
Viceroy himself. In this action the arrange- 
ment which brought about the loan has 
been directly violated. The Rothschilds 
can scarcely be well pleased, and the Gov- 
ernments of both Frarce and England are 
placed in an awkward predicament. The 
fact that Mr. Rivers Wilson and M. de 
Blignitres have been instructed to re- 
main at their posts, and that ships of war 
have been sent over by both the guarantee- 
ing Powers, justify the belief that the Khe- 
dive’s assumption of the Council Presidency 
will not be permitted to pass unchallenged. 
But whatever may come of the present rup- 
ture—whether the second financial scheme 
shall fail or succeed—the final adjustment 
of the Egyptian problem can scarcely admit 
of doubt. England needs, and must have, 
Egypt as the highway to India; and it al- 
most seems as if the ripe fruit is about to 
fall into her lap. 








THE EXPORT CATTLE TRADE. 


: embargo placed. upon the importa- 

tion of American live stock into the 
ports of the United Kingdom, viewed in the 
light of existing facts, appears to be with- 
out justification. That the British Gov- 
ernment had good ground for prohibiting 
the entry of cattle from infected countries 
like Russia, Austro-Hungary, Turkey, 
Greece, Roumania and Montenegro», is un- 
doubted. ‘The eastern portion of Europe 
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bas suffered greatly from the epidemic 
known as pleuro-pneumonia; but with the 
United States the case has been and is 
entirely different. That a few sporadic 
cases of pleuro-pneumonia have been found 
near Washington is true. That some cases 
have come to light in Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, and among the swill-fed cows of 
Long Island, is also a fact. But these are 
all isolated cases and confined wholly to 
the localities where they happened. The 
supply of cattle for export comes mainly 
from the great West, a section to which the 
epidemic is altogether unknown. The Com- 
missioner of Agriculture asserts that while 
the disease has occasionally appeared along 
the seaboard since 1856, it has never yet 
prevailed west of the Alleghany Mountains. 
That the British Order in Council is un- 
just in its operation against American trade 
is quite as well known to the representa- 
tives of Her Majesty’s Government in this 
country as to our own Government and 
people. Touching the magnitude of this 
trade, few outside of the exporters and 
Custom House officials know anything about 
it. It has all grown up within the past two 
or three years, and now involves millions 
of capital. Last year, according to official 
figures, the live-stock shipments from this 
port alone embraced 30,925 beeves, 19,724 
sheep, and 1,662 hogs. The shipments of 
carcasses consisted of 72,409 beeves, 56,034 
sheep, and 9,908 hogs. Ata recent dinner 
given by the Glasgow butchers engaged in 
the American meat trade, it was stated that 
the entire quantity of meat imported into 
Great Britain in 1876 was 16,165,632 
pounds, the money value of which was 
about $1,946,975. Last year the quantity 
increased to 53,661,216 pounds, valued at 
$6,323,820. It was further stated that the 
total value of live stock imported into 
the United Kingdom during 1868 was 
£7,454,482—about $37,272,410—of which 
sum America contributed in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000,000. These facts and figures 
plainly indicate the advancing value of our 
meat and livestock trade with Great Britain. 

That there has been a growing jealousy 

of our exporters both in England and Canada 
cannot be doubted, and that cabals have 
been set on foot to check trade from the 
United States becomes only too apparent. 
It is an open secret that influential English- 
men interested in cattle-raising at home, 
such as the Duke of Richmond, have la- 
bored zealously to hinder the importation 
of American beef, and that English farmers 
generally are growing seriously anxious as 
to the future of the home cattle trade. As 
to the Canadians, when it is considered 
that the shippers of this country had com- 
pleted contracts for an unusual heavy trade 
during the present year, and that our neigh- 
bors across the line are now stall-feeding 
250,000 head of cattle and 500,000 sheep for 
export, it is easily to be seen where the 
animus of the Dominion comes in. 

It is barely possible that the British Gov- 
ernment might have withstood the ‘‘ hue 
and cry” against American cattle but for 
the unfortunate shipment to Liverpool by 
the Ontario. When that vessel reached her 
port of destination it was discovered that 
several marked cases of pleuro-pneumonia 
existed among the cattle on board. Yet, 
strange to say, these cattle were shipped in 
an apparently healthful state—no evidences 
of infection being discoverable when they 
left our shores. Careful inquiry shows that 
no disease existed, or does oxist, in the dis- 
tricts whence the cattle came, and that 
they were all right at the time of forward- 
ingand embarkation. Subsequent shipments 
of healthy cattle from the same districts 
have given sure indication to the British 
authorities that pleuro-pneumonia does not 
prevail in the grazing portions of the United 
States. The British Government possessed 
a knowledge of these facts, and yet deemed 
it necessary to place this country in the 
same category with countries suffering 
largely from the epidemic. Canadian cattle 
are quite as likely to be affected as our 
own. In fact, a part of the Ontario's ship- 
ment belonged to the Dominion, and yet, 
curiously enough, Canada is not to be em- 
bargoed by the British Order in Council. 

The indications now are that, thanks to 
active repressive measures, the few sporadic 
cases of pleuro-pneumonia will soon be 
stamped out. In this State, the vigorous 
policy of Governor Robinson ia already 
achieving beneficent results. Ifthe Privy 
Council is willing to be convinced that Ame- 
rican cattle can safely enter British ports, 
then there need be but a temporary inter- 
ference with our exportation of live stock. 


IN THE OLD WORLD. 


HE French Government has won a de- 
cisive victory on the amnesty question, 

the Bill presented by it having been adopted 
by the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 163 
to 86. This Bill grants complete amnesty to 
all persons who have been sentenced to trans- 
portation, or who have fled the country and 
been condemned in their absence, for of- 
fenses connected with the insurrection of 
1871, and who have been, or within three 
months shall be, pardoned by the Presi- 
dent. The total number of oftenders ex- 





cepted from pardon will be about 13,000. 
The Government, now that this question is 
out of the way, issaid to be anxious to 
close the era of purely political discus- 
sions as soon as possible, to the end that 
the Chambers may take up practical busi- 
ness questions. M. Waddington has in- 
timated to a deputation of Protectionists 
that the exclusion of English manufactur- 
ers from the American market, and the 
consequent concentration of their competi- 
tion upon France, will make it necessary 
for the latter to protect herself by duties, 
especially on cotton, linen, velvet, and ship- 
ping industries. 

A supplementary credit of $7,500,000 on 
account of the expenses of the Zulu War 
has been voted by the British House of 
Commons, but not without the declaration 
on the part of some of the Radicals and 
Home Rulers that they regarded the war 
as unjust and iniquitous. Sixteen steamers 
in all have been chartered to carry troops 
and war material to the scene of hostili- 
ties. It will be nearly five weeks before 
the reinforcements can be placed in the 
field. Meanwhile, many of the leading 
English journals continue to criticise the 
war as having been commenced without any 
reasonable cause. Thus the Evaminer says: 


‘* We have no right to ask the Zulu King to disband 
his army, and allow his young men to marry, unless we 
are prepared to defend and make new laws for his 
country. It we intend conquering Zululand we can un 
derstand such summary demands; but the country is of 
little value to us compared with the toil of holding it, and 
a war for its annexation, leaving any higher moral con‘ 
siderations out of account, will be an extremely costly, 
troublesome, and sanguinary one, which a little pru- 
dence, perseverance and statesmanship might have 
averted,”’ 

A movement looking to the extension of 
self-government to Alsace and Lorraine, and 
their definitive recognition as a Federal 
State, is gaining strength in the German 
Reichstag, having apparently the sanction 
of Bismarck himself. Such a concession 
would mark a new era in the relations of 
the Alsatians and the Prussian Govern- 
ment, and would certainly strengthen the 
hold of the latter upon these unfortunate 
provinces. Bismarck is represented also 
to show, in another matter, a more concili- 
atory temper. He has caused it to be 
understood that he might consent to the 
withdrawal of the Parliamentary Disciplin- 
ary Bill if the Reichstag will consent to the 
increase of the powers of the Speaker over 
the members of that body. 

It is stated that the plague in Astra- 
khan has disappeared, but the alarm among 
the peuple of Russia has not subsided, it 
being generally believed that the pestilence 
is still making actual progress. The Golos 
recently published a letter from the in- 
fected districts from which it appeared 
that numbers of unburied corpses were 
lying strewn about the country, and that 
two thousand persons had perished in Za- 
ritzyn. The sale of this paper in thestreets 
has been prohibited in consequence of this 
publication. ‘The burning of infected houses 
in the plague districts has been commenced 
by the Government Commission. 

Contradictory rumors continue to prevail 
as to the whereabouts and condition of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan; it is much more 
likely that, after Oriental fashion, he is 
playing ’possum than that he is dead. The 
Shah of Persia doubtless wishes now, in 
the almost bankrupt state of his finances, 
that he had not capriciously broken his 
contract to farm out the revenues of his 
kingdom to Baron Reuter, who would have 
effected as wonderful a change in them as 
the Austrian Riedener has made in the Per- 
sian postal arrangements that had remained 
unimproved from the days of Xerxes until 
A. D. 1874. China manifestly means to be 
independent of Russian, English, and per- 
haps of American manufactures, for a 
number of cotton factories have been es- 
tablished in the Flowery Kingdom, and 
German operatives have been engaged to 
run them. Tke extraordinary friendship 
manifested at this moment by Russia to- 
wards Turkey may well excite redoubled 
vigilance at Vienna and at London. 

The Czar of Russia has almost more than 
he can well do to energize his hereditary 
functions as an absolute monarch—what 
with the dread spectre of Nihilism, the 
threatened invasion of his empire by 
the Asiatic plague, the burden of national 
debt accumulated during the late Turco- 
Russian war, and the recent troubles, ex- 
aggerated as are certain accounts of the 
latter, among the disorderly students of his 
universities and high schools. Several 
remarkable criminal trials have lately 
aggravated the Czar’s anxieties by 1e- 
vealing symptoms of extraordinary demor- 
alization in the higher circles of Russian 
society. Among the more recent of 
these trials must be specified that of a 
widow lady, named Goulak-Artemovsky, 
accused and convicted of forgery, and 
now sentenced to banishment in Siberia; 
that of Gregory Besobrasoff, a mem- 
ber of the aristocracy and son to a 
highly honored senator, for the murder 
of Dr. Kovaltchoff, one of the best 
physicians of Kharkow; and that of 
Marguerite Jujean, a Fiench governess, 
charged with having poisoned to death a 





youth of seventeen, Nicholas Posnansky, 
son of a colonel of gendarmes, in whose fam- 
ily she had been domiciled for years. In 
the latter case the jury did not find suffi- 
cient proof of the alleged motive of jealousy 
to warrant a verdict of guilty, but many 
sad and revolting features were brought to 
light. To a very different but a serious 
class of offenses belongs the imprudence of 
the Grand Duke Nicolas, son of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, in writing and publish- 
ing a pamphlet on a projected strategic 
railway in Asia. For this offense the high- 
born author has been exiled to Orenburg. 
The Grand Duke Wiatcheslav, youngest 
child of the Grand Duke Constantine and a 
nephew of the Czar, has just died, aged 
seventeen. 

The last fortnight of the carnival at 
Paris was enlivened by one of the most 
brilliant diplomatic receptions of the sea- 
son. It was given by Prince and Princess 
Hohenlohe at the German Embassy, and 
the company included President Grévy, M. 
Gambetta, the Duke d Aumale (the represen- 
tative of the Orleanist princes), General 
Fleury, and other eminent Bonapartists, 
ministers, foreign ambassadors, and sena- 
tors and deputies of all shades of politics. 
The Duke of Cumberland and his bride, the 
Princess Thyra, will pasa the rest of the 
season in Paris. 


England and Empress of India will travel 
on the Continent this Spring, going first to 
Italy and subsequently visiting Coburg and 
Darmstadt. 








THE popular demand for the four per 
cents exceeds the printing capacity of the 
Treasury Department, which is now in ar- 
rears about $100,000,000 in the delivery of 
the bonds. The Engraving and Printing 
Bureau is working night and day, but will 
not be up with the demand for some time. 
The delay is in a large measure attributa- 
ble to the printing of such large quantities 
of bonds of small denomination, tor which 
there is a demand wholly unanticipated by 
the departments. 


THE Secretary of the Interior has ordered 
the summary suspension of a number of 
pension claim agents who are charged with 
having organized a movement for ‘‘ grab- 
bing” a large slice of the arrears due pen- 
sioners under the Bill recently passed. 
There is little room for doubt that that 
measure was passed mainly through the 
efforts of claim agents, and if Secretary 
Schurz can baffle their plundering schemes 
he will establish fresh claims upon the 
public gratitude. 


THE statement that 1,000 tons of coal are 
used monthly in heating the new Capitol at 
Albany appears to be a gross exaggeration. 
An Albany correspondent writes us on the 
subject as follows: ‘‘ Five hundred tons of 
cual were contracted for by the commis- 
sioners in November last, at $4 per ton. 
This was at a time when the building was 
open on all sides, and great dampness ex- 
isted in consequence. Four steam boilers 
were put in use (for heating purposes) and 
have been running day and night ever 
since, and this amount of coal has lasted 
for three months, under all the disadvan- 
tages of new machinery, etc.” 





Tuer Greenback Congressmen have issued 
an address ‘‘to the people of the United 
States” urging a general organization for 
the purpose of resisting ‘‘the gigantic 
money power” which ‘‘has plunged the 
masses of the people into a condition of 
poverty, want and misery.” The address 
is characterized by the exaggeration of 
statement and violence of temper which 
marked the appeals of the ultra-inflation- 
ists in the last political canvas, and on that 
very account will fail to provoke any other 
feeling than derision among sober-minded 
men. It is.understood that the Greenback 
members-elect of the next House will act 
independently of theold parties, and should 
they do so, they may be able to compel some 
concessions, in the way of office, in the 
organization of that body. 





Tue Bill to provide for taking the next 
Federal census, as passed by the House of 
Representatives, authorizes the President 
to appoint the necessary supervisors, and 
requires the enumerators to obtain com- 
plete and elaborate statistics of the busi- 
ness, debts, property, etc., of railroad, 
express, telegraph, and fire, lifeand marine 
insurance companies. Railroad companies 
must, in reporting their capital stock, also 
report to what extent the same has been 
watered, and how often corners have been 
made on such watered stock. It is also 
provided that the schedules shall contain 
inquiries relating to the public indebted- 
ness of cities, counties and towns, and the 
ownership of the public debt of the United 
States, by whom owned, and the respective 
amounts. The principal credit for the pass- 
age of this Bill is due to Hon. 8. 8. Cox, of 





New York. 


The rumor is revived that the Queen of |- 


NEWS OF JHE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue will of the late Mrs. Emma Strecker, of 
this city, bequeathes $250,000 for charitable objects. 


O’Ketty, the last of the Fenians who were pris- 
oners in England, arrived at this port February 27th. 


Tue Ohio State Republican Convention for the 
nomination of a Governor will be held at Cincinnati 
May 28th. 


Tue Minnesota Legislature has passed a Bill 
reducing the legal rate of interest from twelve per cent, 
to ten per cent, 


Tue liabilities of Archbishop Purcell of Cin- 
cinnati are now stated at $6,000,000—money deposited 
with him for investment. 


Tue business portion of Reno, Nevada, was de- 
stroyed by fire on March 2d, entailing a loss of $1,000,000 
on property and of five lives. 


Tue rumored deficiency in the Missouri State 
Treasury has been found to amount to $343,000, and the 
Treasurer will be impeached. 


Tue Michigan Greenback and Democratic Con- 
ventions have united on a State ticket, and the Demo- 
crats adopted the Greenback platform. 


Cottectror Merritt, Surveyor Graham and 
Naval Officer Burt have agreed upon a code of civil ser- 
vice rules for the New York Custom House. 


Tue United States Grand Jury at Danville, Va., 
have indicted five County Judges for failing to allow 
negro jurors to serve. Great indignation prevails. 


Tue Connecticut Legislature has passed the 
Constitutional Amendment for biennial sessions of the 
Legislature. It now goes to the people for final action. 


Tue majority of the Potter Committee have 
agreed upon a report which claims that both Florida 
and Louisiana were carried for Mr. Tilden, The min- 
ority dissent entirely from this conclusion. 


Onz hundred and sixty-five students were gradu- 
ated from the Bellevue Hospital Medical College in this 
city on the 27th ultimo, and ninety-five from the Me- 
dical Department of Columbia College on the 28th. 


Cuter Moses expresses great disappointment at 
the refusal of the Interior Department to give him the 
reservation he applied for, and says he cannot vouch for 
the manner in which his tribe will receive the bad news. 


Ir is believed that the officers of Harvard College 
have decided to allow young women to pass through the 
different stages of instruction under the professors, but 
with a distinct organization to be controlled by a board 
of Cambridge ladies, 


Mruistrzer Sewarp was arraigned before the 
House on February 28th, to show cause why he should 
not be punished for contempt. He refused to produce 
the books asked for, and the case was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, 


Tue President sent to the House of Representa- 
tives on Saturday, March Ist, a veto of the Bill to re- 
strict Chinese immigration. The vote in the House on 
overruling the veto was 110 to 95, not two-thirds in 
favor of the Bill. So the Bill fails. 


A meetine of merchants and others, held at 
Cooper Institute, February 27th, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the means of increasing the trade between the 
United States and Mexico and South America, appointed 
a committee of nine to arrange a plan of action with that 
end in view. 


Dervry Unirep States Marsuat Rogon Feb- 
ruary 27th arrested, at Pekin and Peoria, lll, some fifty 
persons under indictment at Springfield for complicity 
in whisky frauds) Some of them are among the most 
prominent and wealthiest citizens, The arrested men re- 
present every branch of business, and startling develop- 
ments are promised. No occurrence has produced so 
much excitement in that section for years. 


Tue Teller Committee presented a report to the 
Senate February 27th, reviewing the testimony of the 
ninety-one witnesses in Louisiana and the 107 in South 
Carolina. It states that the frauds in South Carolina by 
the use of tissue ballots extended to every county in that 
State except one, and that between thirty and forty 
murders were committed in Louisiana. The minority of 
the committee dissent from the conclusion that further 
legislation is needed for the protection of the rights of 
the blacks. 


Foreign. 


Tuere will be a deficit of $2,750,000 in the 
German Budget this year. 


Work has been begun on the buildings for the 
International Exhibition of 1880 at Madrid, Spain. 


Yaxoos Kuan has announced the death of his 
father, Shere Ali, Ameer of Afghanistan, which occurred 
on February 21st, and made overtures for the renewal of 
friendly relations with the British Government. 


Tue Mexican Minister of Public Works has 
given orders for the erection of the building for the Ia. 
ternational Exposition to be held in Mexico next year. 
All the building material, it is said, will be purchased in 
the United States. Exhibits from this country are 
specially asked for. 


Tux United States Consul in Jerusalem writes 
that serious apprehensions prevail there as tothe future 
harvests. Famine is imminent. Arrangements are 
being made to import flour and grain direct from New 
York to anticipate the wants of the people, Tunis and 
Tripoli are suffering more from drought than Palestine, 


Tue Pope, on February 26th, replying to an 
address from the Cardinals, emphasized his desire to 
reconcile princes and peoples to the Church, his readi 

ness to extend his hand to all who repent and cease 
their persecutions, aod his unflinching intention always 
to bat, int he defense of the rights and independence 
of the Church, those who make war against ber. 





Tremenpovs storms have occurred in Italy and 
the South of France, where hundreds of people are 
thrown on public charity by the destruction and inun- 
dation of their houses. In Spain the tempest lasted 
four days, with much damage and loss of life, villages 
and farms being destroyed. The Italian coast from 
Genoa to Naples was strewn with wrecks, and Parma, 
Milan and Florence suffered serious loss to property, the 
latter city being inundated by the sea, and the water at 
some points reaching a depth of thirty inches, At Rome 
all the windows of the Monastery of Monte Alle Croci 
were destroyed, and a portion of the base of Michael 
Angelo’s statue of “‘ David’ was swept off. At Puaggi- 
nolo, near Sienna, the campanile of a cbarch was blown 
down, while the people were at Mass, killing two priests 
officiating at the altar and three other persons, and 
wounding twenty-four persons. Further reports of the 
snow-storm in France say that it was the heaviest for 





years. Great damage has beeuv done by floods, 
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Pictorial Spirit of the Dllustrated Foreign Press.— Ss Pacr 27. 


AFGHANISTAN.—BURNING THE BODY OF AN ASSASSIN AT JELLALABAD. 
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THE NEW BARGE OFFICE AT 
THE BATTERY. 


HE necessity for a better system of receiving and 
landing passengers arriving from foreign coun- 
tries, of examining their baggage and facilitating 
their departure to their homes, and also for some 


improved means of collecting revenue and 

rotecting the interests of the Government, 
Eos long been felt in New York and by New 
York merchants. More than twenty years 
ago travelers complained of the inconve- 
nience they were put to, and the shameful 
extortions of hackmen, in being compelled 
to land almost anywhere but in the City of 
New York, for which point they purchased 
their tickets. The ships of one line landed 
in Jersey City, those of another line landed 
its passengers and freight in Hoboken, and 
those of another in Brooklyn, or somewhere 
far up the North River. It is very easy to see, 
not only the inconvenience, but the unreason- 
able charges of hackmen, this condition of 
things must have developed and encouraged. 
The Government, at the same time, was put to 
a very heavy expense in establishing minia- 
ture Custom Houses on the wharves of each 
of these lines of steamers; and yet, in the 
hurry and bustle,the noise and confusion in- 
cident to the arrival and landing of a steamer 
at her wharf, it was impossible that the re- 
venue officers, no matter how keen and 
vigilant, could examine the baggage of pas- 
sengers as carefully as the law required, 
compute correctly the amount on dutiable 
articles, or coliect the amount with accuracy. 
Mr. Boutwell, while Secretary of the Treasury, 
reported that in consequence of this deficiency 
in the means of properly examining pas- 
sengers’ baggage, computing and collecting 
the revenue, the Government lost yearly from 
sixty to one hundred thousand dollars; this 
too, independent of the annoyance and ex- 
tortion to which passengers were exposed for 
want of a proper system of landing, examina- 
tion, and collecting the revenue. 

It must be remembered, also, that this loose 
and very unsatisfactory manner of doing bu- 
siness was taken advantage of by a dishonest 
class of merchants, and the result was that 
smuggling was carried on to an alarming ex- 
tent, sometimes with the knowledge and con. 
nivance of Government officials. The only 
complete remedy for this was the establish- 
ment of a central landing-place—a barge office 
where all passengers from abroad could be 
landed and their baggage properly examined. 
That the Battery was the proper place was 
very generally conceded. More than twenty 
years ago the Press of this city agitated the 
subject, and urged upon the Government the 
necessity of taking some action in the matter. 
In this way the matter dragged along from 
year to year, until the Hon. Nicholas Miiller, 
Member of Congress for the Fifth District, took 
hold of the matter in earnest, drew up a Bill 
asking an appropriation of two hundred and 
ten thousand dollars ($210,000) for the pur- 
pose, and, with that persistency for which he 
is known, pressed it through Congress near the 
close of its last session. 

That the work otf erecting the building was 
not begun at once js entirely owing to the fact 
that the title to a very small piece of ground 
necessary to make the foundation complete 
had not been perfected until within a few 
days past. Now that the title to this piece of 
ground is completed, work on the~ building 
will be prosecuted promptly. The building 
of this barge office and the Janding of thia vast 
amount of passengers and their baggage and 
small freight at the Battery, it is confidently 
predicted, will work a great social and mate- 
rial revolution in that part of the city. Al- 
ready a project is on foot to build a first-class 





NEW YORK CITY.— PROPOSED BARGE OFFICE TO BE ERECTED AT THE BATTERY. 


hotel and restaurant at some convenient point, 
similar to the Adelphi and Waterloo Hotels in 
Liverpool. 

The new building will be erected at Whitehall 


building and sea-wall will not be finished for a year 
or eighteen months. The new Barge Office will be 
of brick, 108 feet front by 32 feet deep. It will be two 
stories high, with raised centre pavilion and a tower 
Slip, and the shed to be used for the landing of | on the northwest corner about 75 feet high, which 
passengers and examination of baggage will be | will be used asa lighthouse. In this building will 
completed within a few months. The main or {front | be the offices, reception-rooms, closets, etc., and 
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MISS LOUISE W. KING, FOUNDER OF THE GEORGIA SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


ample exits for the passengers. In the rear of and 
adjoining this building will ke a large structure of 
iron and glass conforming to the shape ot the lot, 
having a front of 176 feet on the adjoining slip and 
168 feet on the river. 
building will be of rolled beams filled in with corru- 
gated sheet iron. 


The outer inclosure of this 


The roof, supported by heavy 
wrought iron trusses and pillars, will be cor- 
rugated iron and glass, the centre portion 
being raised about eight feet above the other 
tor purposes of light and ventilation. The 
foundation of the building will be of 
with an intervening layer of concrete, Within 
the shed portion above described ‘there will 
be every convenience for the examination of 
baggage and the comfort of passengers. On 
the river-front there will be a large entrance 
for passengers, and upon either side of this 
two smaller ones for baggage. A roadway 
extends around the structure, and upon either 
side of the building are numerous doors, 
through which the baggage will be passed to 
the wagons after its examination. 


MISS LOUISE W. KING. 


To exemplary lady, whose portrait we 
give on this page, was the daughter of ex- 
United States Senator John P. King, of Geor- 
gia. Hersudden decease in December last, at 
the residence of her father, in Augusta, came 
with crushing effect upon her relatives and 
friends. A happy home was blighted and 
bere{t of its brightest treasure, and the city 
and State of her nativity loses a philanthropist 
and a woman whose bright example shone 
through her labors and precepts. 

Miss King was the founder of the Georgia 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and by her personal exertions and ear- 
nest advocacy obtained the passage of a 
charter and laws to sustain her noble under- 
taking. Several branches of the Society are 
now in operation in different parts of Georgia. 

The influence of the good deeds of this ex- 
cellent lady will survive when the generation 
to which she belonged has passed away, and 
serve as a beautiful model for all who appre- 
ciate the obligations of mercy and humanity 
towards the suffering, of whatever race or 
degree 





A ROMANTIC LAWSUIT. 


CURIOUS case has just been engaging 

the attention of the Paris tribunals. A 
young man, who lived in a small town in the 
wilds of the Russian Steppes many years ago, 
gradually improved. in his business until he at 
length emerged on the Bourse as the great 
M. Meyer Garfunkel, the happy possessor of 
a fortune of several millions of francs. He had 
married a Muscovite of rare beauty — Mlle. 
Rosalie Loury—and he ended by adopting 
another Mile. Loury, whom his wife gave out 
to be her sister. In 1876 M. Garfunkel died, 
leaving the bulk of his fortune to his wife 
and adopted daughter, but excepting there- 
from the sum of 1,500.000 francs, which was 
bequeathed to a Mme. Rabinovitz, living at the 
town of Bodmiz, in Russia. Now, this Mme. 
Rabinovitz has a curious history, according to 
her own showing. She declares herself to be 
the only daughter of M. Garfunkel, by o 
widow named Taoule, whom he wedded in 
his poorer days, when he was known at 
Meyer. In support of her pretensions, Mme. 
Rabinovitz presents several letters written 
to herself by the millionaire, in which he ad- 
dresses her as ma chére unique et bien-aimée 
file, and on the strength of it she claims not 
merely the million and a half left her by M. 
Garfunkel, but also the money bequeathed te 
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the two Lourys. It appears that, according to the 
French Jaw as well as the Russian, no one is 
allowed to adopt a child while he has one still 
living. Hence M. Giarlunkel’s act was utterly il- 
legal, supposing Mme. Rabinovitz, or Rebecca, as 
she was called, to have been his child. A most 
romantc and sensational lawsuit has, theretore, 
~~“CFiginated out of this case. 


THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


By WILKIE COoLLIns. 





CHAPTER XII. 
|* an interval of no more than three weeks 


what events may not present themselves? 

what changes may not take place? Behold 
Amelius, on the first drizzling day of Novem- 
ber, estabkished in respectable lodgings, at a 
moderate weekly rent. He stands before his 
small fireside, and warms his back with an 
Englishman’s severe sense of enjoyment. The 
cheap looking-glass on the mantel-piece reflects 
the head and shoulders of a new Amelius. 
His habits are changed ; his social position is 
in course of development. Already he is a 
strict economist. Before long, he expects to be- 
come a married man. 

It is good to be economical ; it is (perhaps) 
better still to be the accepted husband of a 
handsome young woman. But, for all that, a 
man in a state of moral improvement, with 
prospects which his less favored fellow-crea- 
tures may reasonably envy, is still a man 
subject to the mischievous mercy of circum- 
stances, and capable of feeling it keenly. The 
face of the new Amelius wore an expression 
of anxiety, and, more remarkable yet, the 
temper of the new Amelius was out of order. 

For the first time in his life, he found him- 
self considering trivial questions of sixpences, 
and small favors of discount for cash-pay- 
ments—an irritating state of things in itself. 
There were more serious anxieties, however, 
to trouble him than these. He had no reason 
to complain of the beloved object herself. Not 
twelve hours since, he had said to Regina 
(with a voice that faltered, and a heart that 
beat wildly), “ Are you fond enough of me to 
let me marry you?” And she had answered, 
placidly (with a heart that would have satis- 
tied the most exacting stethoscope in the 
medical profession), “ Yes, if you like.” There 
was a moment of rapture, when she submitted 
for the first time to be kissed, and when she 
consented (on being gently reminded that it 
was expected of her) to return the kiss—once, 
and no more. But there was also an attendant 
train of serious considerations, which followed 
on the heels of Amelius when the kissing was 
over, and when he had said good-by for the 
day. , 

He had two women for 
lutely against him in the 
riage. 

Regina’s correspondent and bosom - friend, 
Cecilia, who had begun by disliking him (with- 
out knowing why), persisted in maintaining 
her unfavorable opinion of the new friend of 
the Farnabys. She was a young married 
woman; and she- had an _ influence over 
Regina which promised, when the fit oppor- 
tunity came, to make itself felt. The second. 
and by far the more powerful hostile influence, 
was the influence of Mrs. Farnaby. Nothing 
could exceed the half-sisterly, half-motherly 
goodwill with which she received Amelius on 
those rare occasions when they happened to 
meet, unembarrassed by the presence of a 
third person in the room. Without actually 
reverting to what had passed between them 
during their memorable interview, Mrs. Far- 
naby asked questions, plainly showing that the 
forlorn hope which she had associated with 
Amelius was a hope still firmly rooted in her 
mind. “ Have you been much about London 
lately?” “Have you met with any girls 
who have taken your fancy?” “Are you 
getting tired of staying in the same place, and 
are you going to travel soon?” Inquiries 
such as these she was, sooner or later, sure to 
make when they were alone. But, if Regina 
happened to enter the room, or if Amelius 
contrived to find his way to her in some other 
part of the house, Mrs. Farnaby deliberately 
shortened the interview and silenced the 
lovers—still as resolute as ever to keep Ame- 
lius exposed to the adventurous freedom of a 
bachelor’s life. For the last week his only op- 
portunities of speaking to Regina had been ob- 
tained for him secretly by the well-rewarded 
devotion of her maid. And he had now the 
prospect before him of asking Mr. Farnaby 
for the hand of his adopted daughter, with 
the certainty of the influence of two women 
being used against him, even if he succeeded 
in obtaining a favorable reception for his 
proposal from the master of the house. 

Under such circumstances as these—alone, 
on.a rainy November day, in a lodging on the 
dreary eastward side of the Tottenham-court- 
road —even Amelius bore the aspect of a mel- 
ancholy man. He was angry with his cigar 
because it refused to light freely. He was 
angry with the poor deat servant-of-all-work, 
who entered the room, after one thumping 
knock at the door, and made, in muffled tones, 
the barbarous announcement, “ Here's some- 
body a-wantin’ to see yer.” 

“Who the devil is Somebody?” Amelius 
shouted. 

“Somebody is a citizen of the United 
States,” answered Rufus, quietly entering the 
room. * And he is sorry to find Claude A. 
Goldenheart’s temperature at boiling-point al- 
ready.” 

He had not altered in the slightest degree 
since he had left the steamship at Queenstown. 
Irish hospitality had not fattened him; the 
change from sea to land had not suggested to 
him the slightest alteration in his dress. He 
still wore the huge felt hat in which he had first 
presented himself to notice on the deck of the 
vessel, 


enemies, both reso- 
matter of his mar- 


a aS 





The maid-ot-all-work raised her eyes | one excuse for me, Rufus. 
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to the face of the long, lean stranger, over- 
shadowed by the broad-brimmed hat, in rever- 
ent amazement. “ My love to you, miss,” said 
Rufus, with his customary grave cordiality ; 
“Jl shut the door.’ Having dismissed the 
maid with that gentle hint, he shook hands 
heartily with Amelius. * Well, I call this a 
juicy morning,” he said, just as if they had met 
at the cabin breakfast-table as usual. 

For the moment, at least, Amelius bright- 
ened at the sight of his fellow-traveler. “I’m 
really glad to see you,” he said. “It’s lonely 
in these new quarters, before one gets used to 
them.” 

Rufus relieved himself of his hat and great- 


big in the bones,” he remarked, surveying the 
rickety lodging-house furniture with some sus- 
picion; “and I'ma trifle heavier than [ look. 
I sha’n't break one of these chairs if I sit 
down on it, shall 1%’ Passing round the table 
(littered with books and letters) in search of 
the nearest chair, he accidentally brushed 
against a sheet of paper with writing on it. 
‘** Memorandum of friends in London to be in- 
formed of my change of address,” he read, look- 
ing at the paper as he picked it up, with the 


| friendly freedom that characterized him. “ You 


have made pretty good use of your time, my 
son, since I took my leave of you in Queens- 
town Harbor. I call this a reasonable long list 
of acquaintances made by a young stranger in 
London.” 

“IT met with an old friend of my family, at 
the hotel,” Amelius explained. ‘He was a 
great loss to my poor father when he got an 
appointment in India; and now he has re- 
turned he has been equally kindto me. Iam 
indebted to his introduction for most of the 
names on that list.” 

“Yes?” said Rufus, in the interrogative tone 
of a man who was waiting to hear more. “ I’m 
listening, though I may not look like it. Git 
along.” 

Amelius looked at his visitor, wondering in 
what precise direction he was to “ git along.” 

“I’m no friend to partial information,” 
Rufus proceeded ; “I like to round it off com- 
plete, as it were, in my own mind. There are 
names on this list that you haven’t accounted 
for yet. Who provided you, sir, with the bal- 
ance of your new friends ?” 

Amelius answered, not very willingly, “I 
met them at Mr. Farnaby’s house.” 

Rufus looked up from the list with the air 
of aman surprised by disagreeable informa- 
tion and unwilling to receive it too readily. 
“ How ?” he exclaimed, using the old English 
equivalent (often heard in America) for the 
modern “ What ?” 

“T met them at Mr. Farnaby’s,’”’ Amelius 
repeated. 

“ Did you happen to receive a letter of my 
writing, dated Dublin?” Rufus asked. 

“You.” 

“Do you set any particular value on my 
advice ?” 

“ Certainly !” 

“And you cultivate social relations with 
Farnaby and family, notwithstanding ?” 

“IT have motives for being friendly with 
them, which-—which I haven't had time to ex- 
plain to you yet.” 

Rufus stretched out his long legs on the 
floor, and fixed his shrewd, grave eyes steadily 
on Amelius. 

“My friend,” he said, quietly, “ in respect of 
personal appearance and pleasing elasticity of 
spirits, I find you altered for the worse—I do. 
It may be Liver or it may be Love. 1 reckon, 
now I| think of it, you’re too young yet for 
Liver. It’s the brown Miss—that’s what 'tis. 
1 hate that girl, sir, by instinct.” 

“ A nice way of talking of a young lady you 
never saw !” Amelius broke out. 

Rufus smiled grimly. “ Go ahead!” he said. 
“If you can get vent in quarreling with me— 
go ahead, my son.” 

He looked round the room again, with his 
hands in his pockets, whistling. Descending 
to the table in due course of time, his quick 
eye detected a photograph placed on the open 
writing-desk which Amelius had been using 
earlier in the day. Before it was possible to 
stop him, the photograph was in his hand. “1 
believe I've got her likeness,” he announced. 
“JT do assure you I take pleasure in making 
her acquaintance in this sort of way. Well, 
now, I declare she’s a columnar creature! 
Yes, sir ; I do justice to your native product— 
your fine, fleshy, beef-fed English girl. But I 
tell you this: after a child or two, that sort 
runs to fat, and you find you have married 
more of her than you bargained for. To what 
lengths may you have proceeded, Amelius, 
with this splendid and spanking person?” 

Amelius was just on the verge of taking 
offense. ‘ Speak of her respectfully,” he said, 
“if you expect me to answer you.” 

Rufus stared in astonishment. “I'm paying 
her all manner of compliments,” he protested, 
“and you're not satisfied yet. My friend, I 
still find something about you which reminds 
me of meat cut against the grain. You're 
almost nasty—you are! The air of London, I 
reckon, isn't at all the thing for you. Well, it 
don't matter to me; I like you. Afloat or 
ashore, I like you. Do you want to know what 
I should do, in your place, #f I found myself 
getting a little too close to the brown Miss? 1 
should—well, to put it in one word, I should 
scatter. Where’s the harm, I'llask you, if you 
try another girl or two, before you make 
your mind up? I shall be proud to introduce 
you to our slim and snaky sort at Coolspring. 
Yes. I mean what I say; and I'll go back 
with you across the pond.” Referring in this 
disrespectful manner to the Atlantic Ocean, 
Rufus offered his hand in token of unalterable 
devotion and goodwill. 

Who could resist such aman as this?) Ame- 
lius (always in extremes) wrung his hand with 
an impetuous sense of shame. “I’ve been 
sulky,” he said,“ I’ve been rude,I ought to be 
ashamed of myself—and I am. There's only 
I love her with all 





my heart and soul; and I’m engaged to be 
married to her. And yet, if you understand 
my way of putting it, ’m—in short, I'm in a 
mess. 

With this characteristic preface, he de- 
scribed his position as exactly as he could, 
having due regard to the necessary reserve on 
the subject of Mrs. Farnaby. Rufus listened, 
with the closest attention from beginning to 
end, making no attempt to disguise the un- 
favorable impression which the announcement 
of the marriage-engagement had made on him. 
When he spoke next, instead of looking at 
Amelius as usual, he held his head down, and 


looked gloomily at his boots. 
coat, and silently looked about the room. *‘ I'm | 


“ Well,” he’ said, “ you’ve gone ahead this 
time, and that’s a; fact. She didn’t raise any 
difficulties that a man could ride off on—did 
she?” 
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; picked one out of the number, and read the 


“She was all that was sweet and kind!” | 


Amelius answered, with enthusiasm. 

“She was all that was sweet and kind,” 
Rufus absently repeated, still intent on the 
solid spectacle of his own boots. “ And how 
about Uncle Farnaby? Perhaps, he’s sweet 
and kind likewise, or perhaps he cuts up 
rough? Possible—is it not, sir ?’’ 

“I don’t know; I haven’t spoken to him 
yet.” 

Rufus suddenly looked up. A faint gleam 
of hope irradiated his long, lank face. “ Mercy 
be praised ! there’s a last chance for you,” he 
remarked. ‘Uncle Farnaby may say No.” 

“It doesn’t matter what he says,” Amelius 
rejoined. “She’s old enough to choose for 
herself ; he can’t stop the marriage.” 

Rufus lifted one wiry, yellow forefinger, in 
a state of perpendicular protest. “ He cannot 
stop the marriage,” the sagacious New Eng- 
lander admitted ; “ but he can stop the money, 
my son. Find out how you stand with him 
before another day is over your head.” 

“T can’t go to him this evening,” said Ame- 
lius ; * he dines out.” 

““ Where is he now ?” 

“ At his place of business.” 

“Fix him at his place of business. Right 
away!” cried Rufus, springing with sudden 
energy to his feet. 

“T don’t think he would like it,’ Amelius 
ohiected. ‘* He’s not a very pleasant fellow 
anywhere, but he’s particularly disagreeable 
at his place of business.”’ 

Rufus walked to the window and looked 
out. The objections to Mr. Farnaby appeared 
to fail, so far, in interesting him. 

“To put it plainly,’ Amelius went on, 
“there’s something about him that I can’t en- 
dure. And—though he’s very civil to me, in 
his way—I don’t think he has ever got over 
the discovery that I am a Christian Socialist.” 

Rufus abruptly turned round from the win- 
dow, and became attentive again. “So you 
told him that—did you?” he said. 

“Of course?” Amelius rejoined, sharply. 
“Do you suppose I am ashamed of the princi- 
ples in which I have been brought up?” 

“ You don’t care, I reckon, if all the world 
knows your principles,” persisted Rufus, de- 
liberately leading him on. 

“Care ?”’ Amelius reiterated. “I only wish 
I had all the world to listen to me. They 
should hear of my principles, with no bated 
breath, I promise you.” . 

There was a pause. Rufus turned back 
again to the window. “ When Farnaby’s at 
home, where does he live?’ he asked, sud- 
denly, still keeping his face towards the street. 

Amelius mentioned the address. “ You 
don't mean that you are going to call there ?”’ 
he inquired, with some anxiety. 

* Well, I reckoned I might catch him before 
dinner-time. You seem to be sort of feared to 
speak to him yourself. I’m your friend, Ame- 
lius-—and I Il speak for you.”’ 

The bare idea of an interview struck Ame- 
lius with terror. “No,no!” he said. “I’m 
much obliged to you, Rufus. But, in a matter 
ot this sort, I shouldn’t like to transfer the re- 
sponsibility to my friend. I'll speak to Mr. 
Farnaby in a day or two.” 

Rufus was evidently not satisfied with this. 
“IT do suppose, now,” he suggested, “ you’re 
not the only man moving in this metropolis 
who fancies Miss Regina. Query, my son: If 
you put off Farnaby much longer ” He 
paused and looked at Amelius. “ Ah,” he 
said, “I reckon I needn't enlarge further ; 
there is another man. Well, it’s the same in 
fny country ; I don't know what he does, with 
You ; he always turns up with Us, just at the 
time when you least want to see him.” 

There was another man—an older and a 
richer man than Amelius ; equally assiduous 
in his attentions to the aunt and to the niece ; 
submissively polite to his favored young rival. 
He was the sort of person, in age and in tem- 
perament, who would be perfectly capable of 
advancing his own interests, by means of the 
hostile influence of Mrs. Farnaby. Who could 
say what the result might be if, by some un- 
lucky accident, he made the attempt before 
Amelius had secured for himself the support 
of the master of the house? In his present 
condition of nervous irritability he was ready 
to believe in any coincidence of the disastrous 
sort. The wealthy rival was a man of busi- 
ness, a near city neighbor of Mr. Farnaby. 
They might be together at that moment; and 
Regina's fidelity to her lover might be put to 
a harder test than she was prepared to endure, 
Amelius remembered the gentle, conciliatory 
smile (too gentle by half) with which his pla- 
cid mistress had received his first kisses— 
and, without stopping to weigh conclusions, 
snatched up his hat. * Wait here for me, Ru- 
fus, like a good fellow. I'm off to the station- 
er’s shop.’ With those parting words he 
hurried out of the room. 

Left by himself, Rufus began to rummage 
the pockets of his frockcoat—a long, loose, and 
dingy garment which had become friendly and 
comfortable to him by dint of ancient use. 
Producing a handful of correspondence, he se- 
lected the largest envelope cf all. shook out 
on the table several smaller letters inclosed, 








concluding paragraph only, with the closest 
attention. 

“Tinclose letters of introduction to the secre. 
taries of literary institutions in London and 
in some of the principal cities of England. j¢ 
you feel disposed to lecture yourself, or if yoy 
can persuade friends and citizens known to 
you to do so, I believe it may be in your 
power to advance in this way the interests of 
our Bureau. Please take notice that the more 
advanced institutions, which are ready to 
countenance and welcome free thought in re- 
ligion, politics and morals, are marked on the 
envelopes with a cross in red ink. The enye- 
lopes without a mark are addressed to 
platforms on which the customary British 
prejudices remain rampant, and in which the 
charge for places reaches a higher figure than 
can be as yet obtained in the sanctuaries of 
free thought.” 

Rufus laid down the letter, and, choosing 
one among the envelopes marked in red ink, 
looked at the introduction inclosed. “If the 
right sort of invitation reached Amelius from 
this institution,” he thought, “the boy would 
lecture on Christian Socialism with all his 
heart and soul. I wonder what the brown 
Miss and her uncle would say to that?” 

He smiled to himself, and put the letter back 
in the envelope, and considered the subject for 
a while. Below the odd rough surface, he was 
& man in ten thousand; no more sinégle- 
hearted and more affectionate creature ever 
breathed the breath of life. He had not been 
understood in his own little circle ; there had 
been a want of sympathy with him, and even 
a want of knowledge of him at home. Amelius, 
popular with everybody, had touched the 
great heart of this man. He perceived the 
peril that lay hidden under the strange and 
lonely position of his fellow-voyager—so inno- 
cent in the ways of the world, so youngand so 
sasily impressed. His fondness for Amelius, 
it is scarcely too much to say, was the fond- 
ness of a father for a son. With a sigh, he 
shook his head, and gathered up his letters, 
and put them back in his pockets. ‘No, not 
yet,” he decided. ‘“ The poor boy really loves 
her; and the girl may be govd enough to 
make the happiness of his life.” He got up 
and walked about the room. Suddenly, he 
stopped, struck by a new idea, and looked at 
his watch. “It’s still carly in the day,” he 
thought; “I have plenty of time before me. 
Sooner or later I'm bound to include myself in 
that family circle—why not do it now ?” 

He sat down at the desk, and wrote a line, 
in the event of Amelius being the first to re- 
turn to the lodgings: “* Dear Boy—1 don't find 
her photograph tells me quite so much as I 
want to know. I have a mind to see the living 
original for myself. Expect my unbiassed 
opinion when I come back—Yours, Rvrvs.” 

Having inclosed and addressed these lines, 
he took up his greatcoat—and checked himself 
in the act of putting iton. The brown Miss 
was a British Miss. A strange New Englander 
had better be careful of his personal appear- 
ance before he ventured into her presence. 
Urged by this cautious motive, he approached 
the looking-glass, and surveyed himself critic- 
ally. 
“T doubt I might be the better,” it occurred 
to him, “if I brush my hair, and smelt a little 
of perfume. Yes. I'll make a toilet. Where's 
the boy’s bedroom, I wonder ?” 

He observed a second door in the sitting- 
room, and opened it at hazard. Fortune had 
befriended him, so far ; he found himself in his 
young friend’s bedchamber. 

The toilet-table of Amelius, simple as it was, 
had its mysteries for Rufus. He was at a loss 
among the perfumes. They were all contained 
in a modest little dressing-case, without labels 
of any sort to describe the contents of the pots 
and bottles. He examined them one after an- 
other, and stopped at some recently invented 
French shaving-cream. * It smells lovely,” he 
said, assuming it to be some rare pomatum. 
“Just what I want, it seems, for my head.” 
He rubbed the shaving-cream into his bristly 
iron-gray hair, until his arms ached. When he 
had next sprinkled his handkerchief and him- 
self profusely, first with rose-water, and then 
(to make quite sure) with eau-de-cologne used 
as a climax, he felt that he was ina position to 
appeal agreeably to the senses of the softer 
sex. In five minutes more, he was on his way 
to Mr. Farnaby’s private residence. 

(To be continued.) 








THE EXTENSION OF AMERICAN TRADE. 


VISIT OF THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
DEPUTATION TO MEXICO. 
(Continued from front page.) 


In the final siege by the Spaniards, Cortez, de- 
spairing of otherwise subduing a place where every 
house was a fortress and every street was cut up 
by canals, reluctantly determined to destroy the 
whole city which he calis ** the most beautiiul thing 
in the whole world.” With the aid of his multitu- 
dinous Indian allies, whose hatred of the Aztecs 
led them to work with zeal, in a few weeks seven- 
eighths of the city was leveled to the ground, and 
the canalsfilled with rabbish. Svon after the siege 
Cortez began to rebuild the city on its present plan. 
During its occupation by the Spaniards, from 1521 to 
1821, the most remarkable events in the local history 
of Mexico were five great inundations in 1553, 1580, 
1604, 1607 and 1629, caused by the overflowing of the 
neighboring Jakes. To prevent the recurrence ot 
these inundations, a great drain was dug through 
the hill of Nochis-tango, by which the waters of 
the river Cuantit!an were led out of the valley ia- 
stead of falling into Lake Tezcuco. This work which 
was completed in 1789, after more than 100 years of 
labor, is about twelve miles long, from 100 to 130 feet 
deep, and between 200 and 300 feet wide. The last 
flooding of the capital occurred in 1865. At the 
corner of Callijon de Espiritu Santo and Secunda 
Calle de San Francisco, a grotesquely-carved ani- 
mal’s head marks the height attained by the flood 
in 1620. 

The Mexico of to-day usurps the site of the Mex- 
itliof Montezuma. Mexico ranks amongst the largest 
cities of the Western Hemisphere, and with its 
steeples, towers and domes, presents from what 
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ever drection approached, a magnificence unsur- 
passed in the world. The valley in which it stands 
is forty-five miles long, by thirty miles broad, and it 
contains 700,000 inhabitants. Its climate is temperate, 
never exceeding 70°, or going below 50° Fahrenheit. 


The longest dayis thirteen hours and ten minutes, | 


the shortest ten hours and fifty minutes. ‘The popula- 
tion of the city is now about 250,000, but to question 
a Mexican on this subject involves areply, or, rather 


a series of replies, akin to Sir Johi. Falstafl’s statee | 


ments in reference to the men in buckram. The 
streets are at right angles from north to south and 
east to west. Kach line of streets has the moun- 
tains that surround the valley for a background, 


and in the early morning, or just when the sun has | 


set behind the western range, these giant warders 
seem in the elear atmosphere as though they were 
at the very gates. The city is divided into eight 
cuarteles mayores, or large wards, and thirty-two 
smaller, comprising 245 blocks or squares, 330 
streets, and 130 callejones or lanes. ‘The water 
supply is the same as that laid on by Montezuma; 
the agua gordo or thick water is conveyed by 
aqueduct from Chapultepec, and the agua delgada, 
or light potable water, from the southwest. The 
valley contains the lakes of Chalco, San Clristobal, 
Zunpango, Xaltocan and Xochimileo, six lakes 
covering an area of fifty miles. The Lake of Tezcuco, 
nearest the city, is a mere marsh, andscarcely navi- 
gable for craft larger than the ‘‘dugouts"’ of the 
indians. Mexico has been called ‘‘ Anhuac’’—By 
the Waters—from its topographical position. The 
buildings, which are of pink, yellow and green, are 
lofty and massive, and pervaded by a harmonious 
unity of conception seldom seen elsewhere. The 
streets are lighted by gas, but gas isan unknown 
quantity in stores, private houses, hotels and thea- 
tres. In the vast Iturbide, oil lamps and candles 
served but to render darkness visible. The atmo- 
sphere is light and of a rare transparency, and the 
sky of a blue, fuller and keener than that of 
Italy. The rarified atmosphere tells upon the 


new-comer, especially while ascending stairs, ‘lo 


behold the deputationists puffing and blowing as 
they toiled upwards seemed to aflord exquisite 
and unbounded delight to the grinning muchachos. 
A young American lady, a_ resident, informed 
me that for several weeks alter her arrival she could 
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meeting or on ’Change—they wandered along this 
kaleidoscopic thoroughfare, staring their commer- 
cial eyes cut at everybody and at everything, 
taking two hundred cents worth of gape-seed tor 
each almighty dollar. The stores on the Plateros 
have a perky Parisian appearance, not that of the 
palatial establishments upon the boulevards, but 
rather of the third-class streets, where ‘*‘’Arry,” 
fresh from London, and cultivating a mustache, 
loves to lounge in search of la bonne fortune, while 
the goods exposed for sale bear the undeniable 
piquancy of French manutacture. The Café Con- 
cordia—the Delmonico’s of Mexico— became pretty 
well known to the deputation. Hither they repaired 
for their morning coffee, and at night for their 
taquila punch. Yaquila is distilled from the famous 
pulque, and a judiciously blended punch so closely 
resembles a *‘ hot Scotch,” that I mean to mystify 
a hard-headed son of the ** Land ‘o Cakes”’ residing 
in New York, through the medium of this enticing 
beverage, and to challenge him to say whether the 
spirit is that ot Islay, Glenlivet or Farintosh. At 
the corners of the intersecting streets are to be 
found Indians in picturesque costumes and Japanese 
attitudes, squatted before immense bouquets, chiefly 
consisting of violets, ‘‘ deeply, darkly, desperately 
blue.”” These violets are gathered on the Chinam- 
pas or floating gardens, and brought to the city at 
early morn along the Viga Canalin dugout canoes. 
1 measured one of the floricultural mounds. It 
stood twenty-four inches high, its diameter being 
thirty inches. In faltering tones I demanded its 
price. Think of this, Mr. Lazaras of Covent Garden! 
Ponder well, Mademoiselle Fifine La Tour of the 
Marché aux Fleurs! Twenty-five cents — yea, 
twenty-five cents for about five thousand fragrant, 
delicious, appealing violets! What would such a 
bouquet cost in New York at this hour of writing? 
Unhappily the Indians are given to considering that 
violets are too simple, and consequently they spoil 
the perfect tone-poem by the introduction of some 


| inharmonious, death-dealing color, How one 


swarthy, beady-eyed, rebozo-wrapped female gazed 
at me as Iinserted a Lunch of my favorite flowers 


jin my buttonhole. I was the only man in Mexico 


that cay thus decorated. 
The Plateros--I linger in this street, because 
aloug this causeway | shall presently lead the depu- 


not waltz, owing to the difficulty experienced in | tation into the presence of President Diaz, at the 
breathing. Our physician, Dr. Rice, had his hands | Palacio del Gobierno — the Plateros, I say, is 
pretty full for the first few days with colds, coughs, | thronged during the day, save at siesta, with car- 


catarrhs, headaches and low fevers. ‘‘ Quinine to 
the rescue!” was his watchword, and quinine did 


| 


| 


riages, and such carriages !—yreat, lumbering vehi- 
cles, a cross between a used-up diligence and a 


eftectually ward off the insidious advances of the | Dublin cab—drawn by horses compared with which 
enemy. I thought of Catherine of Russia and the dipt | Don Quixote’s Iosinante might safely reckon upon 
candle asI applied the friendly and old-fashioned | carrying oft the blue ribbon of the Derby—and. in 


grease to the bridge of my ollactory organ. This 
was my balm of Gilead. It was cold, yea, bitterly cold 
’o nighis, and an extra blanket—7,600 feet above the 
level of the sea— became an object of interest. One 
word more and [’ll to my tale. Of the natives, the 
whites are the least numerous element in the city, 
the Mestijos and pure-blooded Indians forming by 
far the largest proportion. The various public 
venders, mulateers, water-carriers and domestics, 
are commonly Indians or Mestijos. The pordiosero, 
or Mexican beggar, is not very strongly 1epre- 
sented. He asks alms in the name of God—por 
Divs—hence his appellation; but the /epero, or 
ragged vagrant, is perpetually ‘‘on hand.” He is 
cheerful and light-hearted, with the gayety of a son 
of Naples and the drollery of an lrish peasant. The 
foreign element is numerically of no account, but its 
influence is paramount. France comes first, then 


Switzerland and Austria. The English residents 
cling tenaciously to banking, and to the interests 
appertaining to the railway from the capital to the 
coast. With this brief resumé I shall hasten back to 
the doings of the American Industrial Deputation. 
The Hotel Iturbide, at which ‘‘ we lay’’—to use 
an early English expression—was formerly the pal- 
ace ot the ill-fated Emperor of thatname. Up toa 
certain point in his career he was a mild form ot 
Washington, but the fiery curse ot ambition led him 


to accept the imperial crown, and he fell, as angels | 


do, never to rise again. On the 24th of August, 
1821, he achieved the independence ot his country, 
and entered Mexico at the head of a victorious 
army, the drijarante— (green, red and white) the 


national colors—and on the 19th ot July, 1824, he | 


was shot as a traitor. I saw the old flint guns that 
did the bloody deed. They are gracetully hung 
against the wall in the armory of the Palacio del 
Gobierno, and on the same wall are the seven 
rifles whose deadly bullets chilled for ever the life- 
blood of the hapless and now regretted Maximilian. 
The remains of the latter were restored to ‘‘ kin be- 
yond the sea’; those ot Iturbide lie encoffined ina 
crystal urn in the catiedral of Mexico. Iiturbide'’s 
portrait adorns the tapestried walls of the palace 
and the adobe supports of the hacienda. The pic- 
ture is the man. It represents a mild, meek, 
querulous, elderly gentlemen, with vacillating ex- 
pression and Micawber mouth—an individual not 
fit to rule a puppy-dog. He is attired in a uniform 
gorgeous as the plumage of a Chiquihuita cockatoo, 
and his breast is adorned with orders that would 
cause tears ot bitter envy to course down the 
cheeks ot the Herzog ot a iourth-rate German prin- 
cipality. Peace be to his ashes. 

A large section of the deputation was lodged in 
the Iturbide, the remnant seeking shelter at the San 
Carlos, the Gilloro, and the Comonfort. Somehow 
or other the residents at the ex-palace strode in 
and out of the princely portals with more or less of 
an imperial swagger ; they lounged, too, about the 


hotels betrayed as much of bustle and animation as 


| 
entrance, and posed inthe patio, while the minor | 








-in order Germany, Italy, Spain, America, England, | 


a Quaker meeting-house in the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours 0’ | 


the night.”’ In this patio, or courtyard, the mem- 
bers of the deputation most did congregate. Here 
were indignation - meetings held; here were ap- 
pointments made—to be broken, for your Mexican 


’ 


is not always on time, and ‘‘ mafiana,” or to-mor- | 


row, is his golden-sanded hour-glass; here were 
knickknacks purchased, and here was tle notice 
bound to inform us of the when, where and how. 
The day subsequent to our arrival was devoted to 
unmitigated staring; 7 A.M. found us on the Calle 
Plateros staring at everything for the bare life, from 
a stunted police man, still wrapped up to the eyes in 
his rebozo, toa vanchero in tull chario emerging 
trom some dingy, foul-smelling courtyard, for his 
morning ride to Chapultepee or ''acubaya. The 
Calle Plateros is the Broadway of Mexico. It is 
narrow, “cursed with a pavement,” and each block 
possesses @ distinct and separate nomenclature, It 
is the main artery from the Alameda to the Plaza 
Mayor, and trom rosy inorn to dewy eve it is full of 
lightand life. Faucy a Jong, straight street, lined 
by irregular architecture, f:0m the lordly mansion, 
blue-tiled, gold-balconied, +catlet-blinded, to the 
dingy, flat-roofed, two-storied stone, a strip of 
shade like a cooling bath upon one side, and liquid 
sunshine upon the other, with shafts of pale gold at 
the intersection of the cross streets, and at beth 
ends the glories ot tropical verdure, and you have 
the calle ot a thousand-and-one names, but which I 
mean to designate as the Plateros all through the 
piece. Like crows in a garden of glorious color did 
the deputation appear, as in hats that had been 
‘under the weather” in every State in the Union 
and solemn black trocks—the ‘‘ correct thing ”’ ag 





default of horses, mules with ears as long as the 
whips of their exasperated drivers. I speak of the 
public vehicles, for some of the private would stand 
the test of Fifth Avenue, Rotten Rew or the Bois de 
Boulogne. As is usual with carriage-keeping peo- 
ple, the weak point is the raiment of the coachman. 
Here he wears what he likes, the sombrero being 
the only uniform article. He smokes, and crosses 
his legs in the box, and if the weather be oppres- 
sive, 1 doubt not but that he tools along in his shirt 
sleeves. I met one English coachman, and his 
straight back, his faultless collar and scarf, his coat 
fitting like a Jouvin glove, his hat on three particu- 
lar hairs, and, above all, his mode of handling the 
ribbons ought to give the Mexicans a lead, but 
‘*they won’t take it, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ they likes their 
own ways and they will ’ave ’em.”’ 

The sefioras and sejioritas never go on foot ; they 
drive to early Mass, they drive a-shopping. The Pla- 
teros is filled with carriages drawn up to the side- 
walk, while obsequious clerks stand bare-headed, 
displaying such wares as may happen to tickle the 
fancy ot their high mightinesses, their customers ; 
and the great unwashed cast wistful glances at 
goods and equipages, as the tide rollsby. Carriage 
visits are paid in the afternoon, and then comes the 
crowning event of the day, the drive in the Paseo, 
cf which more anon. 

Strange sights are to be seen in the Plateros. 
Hacendados and rancheros in their broad-brimmed 
sombreros and leather chaquelas—jackets—and 


| silver-frogged breeches, through the outside 


seam of which loosely roll white flowing drawers, 
swaggering along the sidewalk, their great spurs 
jingling, their silver ornaments dangling. Indios 
trotting onwards, the man bearing live stock and 
fruit in a wicker-frame case, attached to his back 
by means of a flat bandage adjusted to his forehead; 
the woman ber child slung in the folds of her blue 
rebczo, both her arms engaged in carrying the day’s, 
or mayhap the week’s provisions. Water-carriers, 
fruit-sellers, tatterdemalion soldiers followed by 
their slaternly wives, munging dortillas ; mules and 
asses driven by hulf-naked men and boys, their feet 
baked white in the hot dust, their limbs bronzed 
and scemingly cast in bronze ; muchachos bearing 
furniture upon their heads—a piano will be carried 
twenty-five miles by four men ina day; a demure 
sefiorita, prayer-book in hand, and clad in the pic- 
turesque mantilla; swells, in short-tailed coats, and 


| high-heeled boots, and narrow-rimmed hats, lan- 


guidly smoking cigarettes through silver holders; 
Chinas with black and green patches on their 
temples, cures for the headache ; deperos of half- 
breeds hawking toys or glazed crockeryware ; 
companies of foot soldiers, attired in white, their uni- 
forms sadly in need of the necessary offices of needle 
and thread, shuffling along on their guacharez, or 
sandals—they seldom wear shoes or stockings— 
shouldering the President's beloved Remingtons; 
civil guards, trotting on thoroughbreds, in buff and 
steel, with sword and matchlock, recalling the days 
ot Cromwell’s Ironsides, and occasionally a troop ot 
cavalry, such as Bazaine loved to lead against the 
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dusky sons of the Afric desert while Metz was still | 


la Pucelle; small, lean, wiry, falcon-eyed dare- 
devils, every one of them. These were amongst the 
sights that met the gaze of the deputationists as 
they moved along the Plateros en route to the Pa- 
lacio del Gobierno. 

The Plateros leads to the Plaza Mayor, the grand 


| square of the city. This square is of oblong shape, 


270 yards long and 200 wide. Its northern side is 
entirely; occupied by the cathedral and Sa- 
grario., The cathedral is erected on the very spot 
where the conqueror found and destroyed the Aztec 
pyramid and temple dedicated to the Mexican god. 
Cortez gave this site to the Franciscan monks to 
build a church on. The first cathedral, built in 
1530, was demolished. The construction of the 
body of the present edifice was commenced in 1573, 
and the building was completed in 1667, at a cost 
of $1,762,000, the Crown ot Spain paying the little 
bill. The towers were completed in 1791 by Da- 
mian Ortiz, an American architect, at a cost of 
$124,000. The bases of its columns are cut out of 
the Aztec idols found in the ¢eocatli. The cathe- 
dral measures from north to south 426 feet, and 
from east to west 200. The height of the roof is 
175 feet, the height of the towers 200 feet, and their 
width (square) 32% feet. The gates of the basilica 
are of the Jonic and Doric orders. The cathedral 
presents a very majestic appearance, crested as it 
is by a superb dome and elaborately wrought twin 
towers. The Sagrario is too florid to command 
more than artistic comment. Laid into the wall at 
a height ot five feet nine inches trom the pavement, 
on the west side of the cathedral, is the famous 





Aztec calendar, carved out of a block of basalt, | 
and weighing twenty-tive tons, its diameter being 
twelve feet six inches. It has occupied its present 
site since 1790, and is supposed to date back to 1279. | 
From this calendar stone the system of ancient 
Toltec astronomy has been preserved tous, The 
Palacio del Gobierno stretches along the eastern 
side of the plaza, on the western a row of )ouses 
supported by acolonnade called Los Portales de 
Mercaderos, and on the south side stands the Casa { 
de Cabildo, the seat of the Ayuntamiento, or muni- 
cipal body. The centre of the plaza, thanks to ill- 
fated Carlotta, is planted with umbrageous trees, 
always in leat, beneath which are beds of glittering 
flowers, marble seats and fountains. An elevated 
stand occupies a prominent position, and here | 
bands, such as Theodore Thomas might fairly sigh 
to conduct, discourse Beethoven and Lecocq, 
Wagner and Offenbach—stepping from the sublime 
to the bouffe, from the sonata to the fandango. 

In the patio of the Iturbide was a notice-board, 
and on this board the manager, from time to time, 
posted the programme ot procedure. The first 
official announcement informed the deputation that 
a grand theatrical entertainment would be held in 
their honor upon the evening of Wednesday, tie 
15th of January, at the Teatro Principal, and the 
second, that the President would receive them at 
the palace upon Thursday, at ll a.m. Costume de 
rigueur iu broad dayligit is very trying, and it 
tried and convicted us without leaving the box. 
Waiters know how to dispose of their hands and 
legs and feet, but an ordinary man suddenly im- 
pressed into a claw-hammer, tight boots and 
lighter kids, ina blaze of sunshine, becomes pos- 
sessed of the feeling that his attire simply consists 
of the three articles just mentioned, and he suffers 
spasmodic awakenings accordingly. In ramshackle 
carriages we proceeded up the Plateros, across the 
Plaza Mayor, and entered the courtyard of the 
Palacio, built in 1693 on the spot where Cortez had 
constructed a palace for himself, and which served 
for a residence for the Spanish Viceroys to 1692, 
when it was destroyed by fire. It occupies the 
entire length otf the eastern side of the plaza, aud 
measures 2,867 feet of an architecture that, to say 
the least of it, is exceedingly tame. After the de- 
struction of Mexico City, Charles V. placed this site 
at the disposal ot Cortez, and in the lordly dwelling- 
house erected by the intrepid desperado was a 
single apartment capable ot containing 3,000 per- 
sons. ‘ihe palace contains the President’s official 
apartmenis and offices, the cabinets of the minis- 
ters, the headquarters of the military commander, 
a barracks, the treasury, and archives of the nation, 
while the patio would seem to be the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of those burr-like parasites known in 
other countries as ‘* waiters on Providence.” 

We ascended a steep, stone stairway, very dingy, 
and very dilapidated, till we reached a long corri- 
dor, the walls simply whitewashed. At the ex- 
tremity of this corridor we were received by an 
usher, who conducted us through a singularly unpre- 
tentious-looking, dismal anteroom, the turniture 
very old and very worn. A double door upon the 
right, through which a blaze of sunlight fiercely 
streamed, led intothe Reception Room or Salon de 
Iturbide. This apartment is lofty and charmingly 
proportioned. Itislighted by three deeply-alcoved 
windows, The ceiling is of cedar, laid flat upon open 
oaken beams, richly gilt. The walls are hung in crim- 
son damask, the Mexican imperial arms in relief on 
every panel, together with the motto,“ k quidad enla 
justicia.”” From the ceiling is suspended a Venetian 
inirror, werthy of the palace of Marino Faliero. The 
carpet is Aubusson, soft and caressing, and despite 
the vile, cheap, tawdry rugs, with which it is wan- 
tonly encumbered, it maintains the prestige of high 
caste. ‘The mirrors are old, cheap-looking, and out 
of place. A very handsome marble mantelpiece 
supports a genuine Louis Quatorze clock, and one 
by which the Grand Monarque may have set his 
pocket timepiece, as it bears the genuine imprint 
of glittering Versailles ere Madame de Maintenon 
placed it in sackcloth and ashes. The furniture is 
of rosewood, upholstered in scarlet silk. A centre- 
table of rosewood with a marble slab is ornamented 
with an epergne of dead silver, the fruits and 
flowers exquisitely wrovght. Around the walls Lung 
proof-prints representing scenes in the life of Napo- 
lean the First, and alone in its glory the portrait of 
Iturbide in kaleidoscopic uniform, surmounted by 
such acrop of decorations as would lead one to 
imagine that they had fairly colonized upon his 
manly breast. The apartment reminded me of the 
reception-room at Chiselhurst which “the man of 
Sedan,” fallen Cesar, had decorated somewhat after 
the same fashion—the Imperial cipher all over the 
walls, the gold beading all over the window-shutters 
and doors, and, above all, that carpet all over the 
room, 

The President stood with his back to the light, 
and ata respectful distance his Cabinet. In com- 
eos nape he is of a sunkissed brown, his eyes are 
arge and dark, honest and fearless, with an inner 
softness that persistently creeps into them, espe- 
cially when he smiles. His nose is straight, the 
nostrils expanded. His mouth is firmness itself— 
it means unconquerable resolution, and a tenacity 
of purpose that recognizes obstacles but for the 
purpose of overcomingthem. The chin is hard and 
square. He shaves to his black, tufted mustache. 
His hair is close-cut, soldier tashion, and is crisp 
and grizzly. He is over the middle height, with 
broad shoulders, and a slim waist. His hands and 
feet are very small. He was attired in a black 
frock coat and vest, black pants, white shirt, with 
plain gold studs, and a black tie. His watchchain, 
his only ornament, was of turquoise and gold. The 
President of the Deputation having been duly intro- 
duced, the members of the deputation stood in a 
semi-circle while Mr. Fisk read an address prepared 
by our Executive Committee for the occasion. This 
was interpreted by Colonel Whiting, the manager 
of the excursion, who is thoroughly conversant 
with the Spanish tongue. President Diaz replied in 
what is conventionally styled ‘‘suitable terms.’ 
Then came more interpreting, and an American flag 
was handed to the hero of Puebla. After this ex- 
pression of mutual good-will, the ladies were pre- 
sented, and at their high heels the gentlemen of the 
party. The Press, at the desire of President Diaz, 
were made kuown to him separately and individu- 
ally. On this occasion he was good enough to pay 
the proprietor of Frank Lesuigz’s ILLUsTRATED 
NEwspParrr avery handsome compliment: but as 
I had the honor subsequently of being received by 
him at breakfast, I shail reserve bis particular ut- 
terances until I come to his inner life. We now 
moved-in a body into the Council Chamber. This 
apartment is imposing from its great length, since 
it runs one-half of one wing of the palace. At the 
southern end is a dais carpeted in claret-colored 
velvet. A golden conopy with draped curtains of 
claret velvet stands against the wall, beneath the 
canopy @ throne and six chairs of state, crimson 
silk and gold. The Mexican arms, wrought in silk, 
hang over the throne in aglazed trame. Right and | 
left, extending along the dais, are chairs of state to | 
the number of twelve. In the corners are superb 
candelabra, filteen feet high, composed of china 
and gilt bronze, and of great value. The ceil- 
ing is flat, witn gilt cedar beams. Venetian 


length portraits of the Presidents, including Hi- 
dalgo, Juarez, Matamoras, Morellos, Iturbide, 
Guerero, Arista, and our own George Washington. 
Tae portrait ot Diaz, painted by a Mexican artist, 
Sanchez, is admirable, both as regards likeness, 
tone and finish. He is in uniform, dark-gray, with 
a raised collar worked in gold, gray waistcoat and 
a blue waist-sash, ornamented with gold braid. He 
grasps a telescope. Near him is a mounted orderly 
and a dismounted cannon. Two lions, life-size, 
couchant, in Puebla marble, also ornament this 
tunnel-like apartment. The deputationists paid 
visits to the members of the Cabinet, who received 
in their respective bureaux—that of Sefior Riva 
Pallacio reminding me ot Lord Beaconstield’s in 
Downing Street, the surroundings being ot: ar- 
tistic and all-satisfying to the eye. Tancred holds 
that a thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

Such of the deputationists who had ventured upon 
bringing exhibits, with a view to developing the re- 
sources of the Mexicans, became considerably 
exercised as the day approached upon which the 
opening of the Exhibition was to take place, and 
when it was announced that the President with his 
Cabinet and all the wotabilia ot the city of Mon- 
tezuma would attend the ceremeny in state, the 
excilement gradually rose to something akin to 
fever heat. ‘The Mineria, or Schoo! of Mines, the 
building allotted for the purposes of the Exposition, 
is externally a handsome stone structure of some 
pretensions, while internally its proportions are 
singularly striking and imposing. The large patio, 
or open court, is surrounded by a colonnade of 
arches, and these are surmounted by a gallery, the 
root being supported by pillars. The gallery is ap- 
proached by a massive and elegant double stairway. 
Over the patio was stretched a canvas awning 
which subdued the blazing sunlight to a muffled 
voluptuous haze. Beneath the arches, the Ame- 
rican exhibits were displayed on long wooden 
counters, the Mexicans courteously exposing 
their wares in the upper portion of the build- 
ing. The centre ot the paved floorway was 
decorated with a bed of the greenest of moss, 
upon which, in glowing flowers, flamed the letters 
BK. U. A. and I. U. M. lovingly entwined—Fsiados 
Unidos Americanos and Estados Unidos Mexicanos. 
I could gain no definite information as to the date 
of the erection of the Mineria. One gentleman in- 
formed me that it was tour hundred years old; 
another that he recollected when the foundations 
were being laid; and it ia thus that statistics are 
gieaned 7,600 feet above the level of the sea. The 
Mineria is an establishment where Young Mexico 
receives a gratuitous education in the higher 
branches, the mineral college from which it derives 
its name being part and parcel of the erection. In 
the lecture-room were busts of eminent Mexicans, 
together with specimens of the mineral wealth of 
the country. Ina corner of this apartment stood 
a telegraph-machine, through which a most courte- 
ous and intelligent official was ready to convey mes 
sages free to any part of the republic, but beyond 
it—no. The representative of a New York firm, 
whose goods had been detained at Vera Cruz, 
worked this instrament to some purpose as he 
hurled anathemas at the heads of the Vera Cruzian 
authorities at intervals not exceeding ten minutes, 
and until he received a reply intimating that his 
exhibits had cleared the jaws of that shark-like port. 
Amongst those who exhibited at the Mineria were 
the Messrs. Rogers, of John Street, New York, who 
are under contract to supply Mexico with post- 
office boxes. Only fancy, there is not a single 
postman in the City of Mexicoand no delivery! If 
a letter comes to you, your name is advertised ina 
large placard in a back yard. Opposite your name 
isa number. You return to the office and howl 
this number at a clerk, who stands behind a+set 
of bars as though ina prison or a cage. He may 
utter the cabalistic word Maiiana—to-morrow—cr 
he may wag his head with the sagacity ot a Lord 
Burleigh—in any case you must wait; and then if 
you hail from the other side of the Rio Grande, you 
must prepare your twenty-five cents per quarter 
ounce, this being the postage from greedy Vera 
Cruz. Messrs. Rogers have also contracted—tlie re- 
sult of this visit—to supply water-pipes to the city. 
Mr. Henry Prouse Cooper, the merchant tailor of 
Broadway, exhibited a stock worthy of Poole or 
Smallpage, and succeeded in measuring the illus- 
trious person of the President for a suit of clothes 
that will cause sighs of envy amongst the Cabinet 
when Porfirio Diaz attends a meeting in his new- 
fledged garments. Mr. Kelly, of Chicago, *‘ a wild, 
mad wag Hal,” rivaled the splendor of the sun that 
daily sets behind the Sierras, by tle lustre of his 
chromo. ‘Ihe Anhausen Lager was displayed to 
considerable advantage, while Cincinnati hams were 
cut up daily by Mr. Davis for the delectation of those 
who chose to partake of free lunch. However, de- 
spite the beer and ham, the railroad supplies 
seemed to possess the stronger fascination, and the 
good citizens would hang over and fondle a driver, 
or a polished bolt, while the tea-services of the 
Granite Company of St. Louis and the prints ex- 
hibited by Mr. Bowen were viewed with scarcely 
so much as a passing regard. As I shall discuss 
the merits of the exhibits in detail further on, I shall 
proceed to the ceremony of te opening. 

Porfirio Diaz is as punctual as Victoria Guelph, 
and at eleven o’clock precisely the guard of honor 
stationed at the gates of the Mineria presented 
arms and the band struck up the national anthem 
—which, par parenthése, is not particularly melo- 
dious or yet forcible—as the President, accompanied 
} d the members of his Cabinet, entered the patio. 

ere were assembled some four hundred ladies and 
gentlemen, the ladies all in feeble Parisan toilets, in- 
stead of the graceful maniilla or vela, the peira and 
the eloquent abanico. Everybody arose as the 
Presidential pany approached, and everybody sat 
down when the Presidential party sat down. Diaz 
gces to business at once, and, without any prelimi- 
nary whatever, intimated that he was prepared to 
hear Mr. Fisk’s address. Mr. Fisk, who is a tolera- 
bly cool hand—a Kentucky lawyer—took the hint, 
and, adjusting his spectacies, delivered himself of 
the address with which the public is already familiar. 

The allusion to cementing the alliance between 
the two republics by means of intermarriage was 
received with considerable favor and applause. The 
President replied, reading his reply, and then came 
a speech from Seiior Ayeou, the Gambetta of 
Mexico, as full of rhetoric as a Home Ruler, and 
rich in trope, allegory and metaphors. The St. 
Louis Granite Company now came to the front, ant 
presented Seiior Diaz with a superb tea set of this 
celebrated ware ; then the band played a fandango, 
and the President hastily qutting his chair of state, 
proceeded on a visit of inspection around the Ameri- 
can exhibits. 








Wheat Shipments to England, 


From returns made up in England, it appears for 
the nine months of last year, ending October Ist, 
there were imported into England 42,182,102 cwt. 
of wheat, or about 78,000,000 bushels. The re- 
markable factin the return is that neatly two-thirs 
came from the United States. Of the 42,182,102 
cwt., 25,112,939 came trom the United States, as we 
find by adding the shipments from the Pacific side 





mirrors havg along the walls, and at intervals full. ' 


to those from the Atlantic side. 
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THE SAFEGUARD. 
BABY crept to bis father’s knee, 
And was lifted up and lulled to rest, 
Tilt the blue eyes closed, so tired was he, 
Aud bis little head fell peacefully 
At ease on the ready eboulder there. 
While the baby hand, so solt and fair, 
Lay like a shicld on his father’s breast, 


Of old *twas said that when men drew near 
To flerce temptation or deadly strife, 
And lost their way in a maze of fear, 
Or periled their souls for worldly gear, 

By a way unknown an angel hand 
Would lead them out of the dangerous 
Into the light of a noble life. 


land 


Tho story is true for the world to-day: 
We see no white-robed angels mild; 

But out of the dark and perilous way 

Where men and women forget to pray, 

Into the peace of a purer land 

They are led by a gentle, shielding hand 
The band of a little, helpless child, 





A SECRET MARRIAGE 





AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
By THE DUKE DE POMAR, 


Avrnor or ‘*Tux Honeymoon,” ‘‘TurovuGH tHe AGEs,” 
“Wao 1s Sug?” ‘* Fasaion AnD Passion,’ Etc. 


BOOK FOURTH. 
LADY ROLLINGFORD’S SECRET. 





CHAPTER XII.— MADAME DE FLEURVILLE. 


(P\HE room into which Mrs. Champion and her 
friend, Mrs. Cassilis are shown on the fol- 
lowing day is not the elegant boudoir into 

which we have already twice penetrated, but a larger 
saloon, hung with black satin, and surrounded by 
Venetian mirrors framed in silver, which forms the 
first of her suite of apartments, and which, doubt- 
less, Madame de Fleurville has so arranged, by its 
quaint style and solemn ornamentation, for the ex- 
press purpose of awing her visitors, before giving 
them admittance into her especial sanctuary. 

Soon the door leading into the inner rooms is 
thrown open, and Madame de Fleurville, attired 
in a loose but gorgeous wrapper of white cash- 
mere, embroidered in gold, the long, flowing 
fringes of which sweep the ground as she ad- 
vances, walks into the room. 

When her deep black eyes rest upon her two 
visitors a cold shiver runs ‘eoeush her frame, and 
for a moment she is unable to utter a single word, 
but remains standing before them, silent and 
motionless, as if in a dream. 

Mrs, Champion, perceiving her confusion, mus- 
ters courage, and is the first to speak. 

“Madame,” she says, advancing two or three 
steps, * permit me to present myself and my friend ; 
Lam Mrs. Champion of Liberty Hall, and this lady 
nf 

“T know already—Mrs., Cassilis,” the French- 
woman says, with the air of a woman who has 
suddenly made up her mind; ‘*and I can guess 
the object of her coming to my house. Tray be 
seated, madame, and speak with entire confidence.” 

Saying which, she politely points to the sofa, 
and taking a chair seats herself close beside them. 

“You say that you know me, Madame de 
Fleurville ?’ Louisa now begins, endeavoring to 
speak as calmly as her feelings will allow her, 
“* and that you can guess the errand that has brought 
me to your house ; perhaps you will be kind enough, 
then, to spare me the pain of being the first to ap- 
proach the subject.’’ She pauses for a moment as 
if to take breath, and then, lifting her eyes for the 
first time, and looking her rival full in the face, 
she adds, ‘“‘ You know my husband ?” 

“Yes, madame; Mr. Cassilis has been a friend 
of mine for the last ten years; and, believe me, I 
have nota truer ora more devoted one in this 
world.” 

a ie 

‘‘ Pardon me, madame, I meant not to give you 
pain. I have known your husband for many years, 
and I have always found him a true and worthy 
friend; but, by that heaven which we both expect 
one day to gain, I swear to you that he has never 
been anything more to me—and never will!” 

There is so much feeling in these words, so 
much nobility and pathos, that Louisa cannot con- 
trol a sigh of relief when she hears them. 

“T believe you, madame,” she says, breathing 
more freely, and as if a great weight had been re- 
moved from her heart. ‘I believe you; yet how 
is it that my husband is always to be found with 
you, and that he passes the greater part of his 
time in your house ?” 

“* You speak, madame, as if you held me responsi- 
ble for your husband’s actions. If he choose to 
come to my house, and if he have the bad taste to 
prefer my society to yours, howcan I prevent it?” 

“ But you encourage him, you invite him,” Lou- 
isa now ventures to say, emboldened by the 
actress’s mild words and pleasant smiles. 

“T encourage him! Far from it; I never en- 
courage any man. I despise them too much for 
that; they are, one and all, unworthy of our re- 
gard, and your husband, madame, allow me to say, 
is no better than the rest.’’ 

“You despise Rupert! You have the heart to 
speak like this of him, and he loves you; and it is 
for you that he abandons his wife and his home, 
for you that he would sacrifice his life and his 
honor!’’ 

** You love your husband, though you know how 
unworthy he is of your love ?”’ 

“Yes; I love him.’’ 

“ Alas, then it would be no use my trying to 
prove to you how unworthy he is even cf your 
pity! My heart bleeds for you—I know what it 
is—I, too, have loved a man like that !” 

“And he despised your love ?” 

‘* No—he loved me as much as I loved him.”’ 

‘* He was the husband, I suppose, of some one 
else ?”” 

“* No—he was my husband.” 
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“He got tired of you, and left you, then, as 
mine has done ?”’ 

** Oh, no, madame; it was I who left him,” Zoé 
exclaims, tears gathering in her eyes. “I left 
him, though I loved him better than life, better 
than paradise, and | left him, not to dishonor him 
—oh, no!—but to return to him that honor which 
he had but too readily sacrificed for my sake.”’ 

‘* But you say that he was your husband ?” 

“*T will tell you all—yes, all. I will open my 
heart to you, and then you will see whether you 
ought not rather to pity than to despise me.” 

Resuming her seat, Madame de Fleurville, not 
noticing, or rather appearing not to see, the strange 
look of weary disdain which has spread itself over 
Louisa’s face, speaks in a low but thrilling voice, 
and as if she intended every word that came from 
her lips to sink deep into the heart of her youthful 
listener. 
| “Iam not so young as you doubtless take me to 
| be. I was born many years ago. I was born in 
one of the southern provinces of France, and of very 
od and illiterate parents. I will spare you the 
history of my childhood; it was one of sorrow and 
misery. I will commence the history of my life here, 
in Paris, where I was sent whilst yet a mere child. 
I have told you that I was poor and ignorant, and I 
was but a mere servant-girl; yet I was pretty, bright, 
and coquettish, and it was not long before my 
master noticed me and began to speak to me of 
| love. I was very young, no one had ever ad- 
| dressed me thus before, and he was a grand scig- 
| neur, and very handsome—yes, very handsome, 
' though he was no longer young—and then the 
thought that I, a mere peasant girl, could have 
inspired a proud aristocrat, a thorough man of the 
world, with love made me forget everything. I 
was so ignorant and so young! One day, po 
and deceived by his promises, for the wretch even 
swore that he would marry me, I yielded to him. 
It was not my fault, I scarcely knew what I was 
doing; his promises, his soft words, his looks of 
devotion, had turned my head; and yet how I 
have suffered for it since! Great God! I must 
not think about it.” 

Passing her hand over her eyes, as if she would 
fain banish from her the recollection of her past, 
Madame de Fleurville pauses for a moment in the 
narration of her story; and then fixing her large, 
black eyes upon the footstool at her feet, as if she 
would rather not meet her visitor’s gaze at that 
moment, continues : 

“Our Jiaison did not last very long; the count’s 
mother, who was my mistress, soon discovered what 
was going on, and, acting on an impulse of rage, 
she ordered me out of her house, and closed her 
door upon me for ever. Jer son, however, pro- 
mised to take care of me, and I—fool that I was 
—believing still that he intended one day to 
marry me, submitted to everything, and even felt 
proud in my heart of all the miseries I had to 
undergo for his sake, He took a pretty, little 
apartment for me on the other side of the 
Seine, in a quiet and seldom-frequented neighbor- 
hood, and he engaged masters who came daily to 
instruct me and to teach me music, dancing, and 
other accomplishments. What pains [ took to 
learn all these things! Oh, I was co anxious to 
become in every way worthy of being his wife! 
But, at last, one dey I learnt the fatal truth—my 
base seducer had never intended to marry me, and 
I, my per young heart torn with grief, and 
blinded by indignation and hatred for him—I left 
him. Iran away from the house he had taken for 
me in a feigned name—for that man did everything 
in an underhand way—and I have never seen him 
since. Blinded by despair, I forgot all my good 
resolutions, and threw myself headlong into the 
arms of my unlucky fate. Men were attracted by 
my accursed beauty, and the money which I found 
so difficult to obtain by the work of my hands was 
thrust upon me for one look of my eyes. You can 
imagine the rest—ah, madame, there are many 
losses that are bitter enough, but there is not one 
so bitter as the loss of the right to resent /—and 
you wonder that I despise mankind! 

“Tn less than two years after this 1 became one 
of the most fashionable women in Paris. I led a 
gay and brilliant existence, I possessed carriages 
and horses and diamonds; and the proudest 
ladies of the imperial court imitated my dresses and 
my style. Yet 1 was not happy, my soul rose above 
all these frivolities; dearly as I loved show and 
comfort, I longed for peace and self-respect, and in 
the midst of all my triumphs I could not help feel- 
ing how lawless and despicable my life was. One 
day, at the Opera, my eyes rested upon a young 
fellow whose frank, honest eyes were turned. to- 
wards me. It was a fair, noble face—a face such 
as 1 had seldom seen before—and the strange look 
in his eyes, as they met mine, seemed to condemn 
and pity me at one and the same time. That look 
was a revelation tome. Until then I had fasci- 
nated men, and ruined them, without feeling one 
pang of remorse, however slight. I hated them 
too much to trouble myselfabout them. They came 
to me, and they sacrificed everything for me of their 
own accord, and I felt a secret joy in the thought 
that that beauty which had lost me could, in its 
turn, scatter ruin and misery amongst them. But 
the face of that English boy was the first to 
awaken in me asense of my wrong-doing, and after 
that 1 was always seeing that face in my dreams— 
that face with its clear, pure, blue eyes. that 
seemed, as I said before, to condemn me and to 
pity me at one and the same time. -One day I 
flung myself at the feet of a priest,and I confessed 
all my sins to him; and soon after this, acting 
upon his advice, I advertised in the papers for a 
situation, and, as I only asked for very moderate 
wages in-exchange for the rudimentary instruc- 
tions I could give in French, music and dancing, 
I soon obtained a situation which I believed in 
every way would suit me to perfection. It was in 
an island of the northern seas—an island which 
seemed to me almost out of the world; and I was 
to live.with a noble and thoroughly respectable 
family as one of themselves; and so I went. But, 
alas, my cruel fate pursued me even there. 
young fellow, whose handsome face I had re- 
marked so often at the Opera in Paris, came to 
stay there as a visitor, He did not recognize me, 
fortunately, but he did worse—he fell in love 
with me; and I, for the first time in my life, knew 
that my heart no longer belonged to me. I loved 
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that boy as I shall never be able to love again. 1 
Joved him with all my heart and soul, and I would 
| have died rather than have caused bim the small- 
est pang ; and yet my unhappy fate ordained that 
I should be the cause of bis ruin and death !” 
As she says this, Zoé’s eyes are filled with tears, 
'and Mrs. Champion, who has been sitting at a 
| little distance, now approaches, and takes a seat 


| closer to her; her eyes, too, are beginning to fill | 


| with tears, and her breast rises and falls as if un- 
| able to conceal her emotion. 

“‘ Tgnorant of my past —ignorant of who I was, 
and regardless of everything save his great love 
he offered me his hand and his name, and I— 
blinded by love as I had before been by despair, and 
believing that my past would now be forgiven and 
forgotten, and that I could brave the whole world 
in his arms—I agreed to marry him. 
wrong—very wrong; 1 should never have married 
him! We were very happy for some months—in- 
deed, I can say that those were the only happy days 
I have ever experienced ; but one day some friends 
of his came to our island, and told him who I was. 
My dream was over. Ly the way he received the 
dreadful news I knew that all must be at an end 
between us— fortunately our marriage had been a 
secret one; no one knew that he was married, rot 


so I determined to fly from him. I wrote a letter 
telling him all, and assuring him that our marriage 
was not a legal one, and at the time I firmly be 
lieved such was the case—for we had not been 
married in a church, and we were of different 
religions —but since then I have discovered that in 
Scotland even such a marriage as that is a binding 
one; and rushing to the village close by, 1 bribed 
two or three fishermen to convey me in their small 
fishing-boat across the sea to Holland; and with- 
out seeing him again, I left him, as I then thought, 
for ever. 

“ My first care on landing in Holland was to 
seek a convent. ‘In the house of God alone,’ I 
said to myself, ‘ is one’s past entirely forgotten and 
all one’s sins forgiven—there, before the Almighty, 
all are alike, and Christ does not scorn to take a 
bride even from the dregs of society. 


one, where I could rest my weary frame. And 
now, from the extremes of luxury, indolence, in- 
dulgence, pleasure and extravagance, I found 
that 1 had come to the extremes of hardship, 
poverty, rigid discipline, suffering and toil. From 
a life where every wish was gratified, I came to 
a life where every privation had to be endured. 
Yet I would have undergone all this with patience 
and submission, for I was ready to do penance 
for my sin to the very last, and, if needs were, to 
starve myself to death to atone for it; but I had 


mother. In vain did I tell them that I had been 
properly married, and that this child God had given 
me was no child of sin. The reputation of the 
convent, they told me, required that I should be 
expelled; and so, regardless of my miserable con- 
dition, and utterly careless of the great wrong they 
inflicted upon me, they publicly expelled me from 
their cloisters! Ah, am I not the most unhappy 
woman you ever knew?’’ 

Mrs. Champion’s keen gray eyes have been wan- 
dering from one to the other of these two women 
all this time; neither of them, however, seemed to 
pay any attention to her; but had they done so 
they would have seen an expression of agony in 
her handsome, classic face, such as no physical 
misery had ever brought there. 

Zoe de Fleurville, too, seems unusually oppressed, 
a ghastly paleness has overspread her handsome 
face, and a cough, against which she has been 
vainly trying to struggle for some time, now inter- 
rupts her frequently; yet Louisa— though she has 
been listening with gradually increasing attention 
to this strange history, and something within her 
seems to draw her proud little patrician heart 
towards this poor woman—now raises her head, 
and forgetting everything but her own wrongs, and 
remembering that she is actually in the presence of 
the woman for whom Rupert has abandoned her, 
she gives way at last to her oppressed feelings, and 
exclaims in heartrending accents : 

«You call yourself the most unhappy woman in 
the world! Ah, if you knew my history! What 
are your sufferings compared with mine ?” 

‘* Madame,” Zoé says, rising from her chair and 
advancing a few steps towards Louisa, “I know 
aid history, and though I feel for you from the 

ottom of my heart, yet I maintain that I am the 
most to be pitied, for, though the world has indeed 
treated you harshly, through all your sorrows you 
still have a husband who loves you.’’ 

‘* Loves me—when he spends his life in courting 
your favors!” 

“* Yes, madame, he loves you still; though, as 
you say, he passes his life courting my favors—and 
it is I, Zoé de Fleurville, who tell you so.” 

It is now Louisa’s turn to rise and to confront 
Madame de Fleurville. 

“What mean you, madame ?” 

“ Listen. When I left my husband’s side I 
swore never to love again. I have kept my promise 
for twenty years—I have never loved any other 
man. But a few months ago I saw Rupert 
Cassilis again, for the first time after many years ; 
great changes had taken place in him, for when I 
had last seen him he wasa mere boy ; and directly 
I met him again I felt that I loved once more—all 
my old passion returned to me. I felt myself ready 
to do anything to win his love, but I knew that he 
was your husband, and so I tried to conquer my feel- 
ings. I smothered my passion as best I could, but 
not-for his sake—no, for yours!” 

“ For mine?’ 

‘Yes, listen. I knew that he was your hus- 
band, and for this reason on/y I hid my love from 
him, and never permitted him to see it; yet I 
wanted to try him, to see whether he really was 
worthy of you, and so I endeavored to fascinate 
him without betraying myself, and I have 
| found——”’ 

“What ?” 

“‘ That, though he evidently takes a pleasure in 
my society, and often comes to my house, his heart 
is all the time true to you—that he loves you, al- 
though he scarcely realizes it himself; and since 
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even his father, for at my particular request he had | 
agreed to keep it a secret until his father’s death — | 








did find a convent, though it was only a very poor | 
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then all my care has been to endeavor to show him 
the true state of his feelings, and to bring that re- 
action upon him that shall send him a truly peni- 
tent husband back to your feet.” 

“You have done this for me! 
woman you have never seen in your life! 
Madame de Fleurville, why ?” 

Zoé de Fleurville, without taking her eyes off 
Louisa, throws herself at Mrs. Champion’s feet, 
and, in a voice which no longer tries to conceal her 
emotion, cries : 

‘*‘ Shall I tell her, Mrs. Champion—shall I tell 
her ?” 

‘*Yes,”’ the divine Dorothea answers, rising from 
her seat and lifting her from the ground. “ Yes— 
the moment has come at last—it is better she 
should know all. She has suffered enough already 
on account of this horrible mystery, which until 
now has deprived her of a mother's heart and a 
mother’s love. It is for this that 1 have brought 
her here, that you may yourself tell the secret 
which J have promised never to reveal; but which 
a thousand times already I have been on the very 
point of disclosing to her.” 

“Mrs. Champion, what means this? Who is 
this woman? For heaven's sake tell !"’ 

“Can you not guess, Louisa?” Zoé exclaims, 
devouring her with her eyes. ‘* Does not your 
heart tell you ?” 

“My heart— great God, can it be—no— oh, no!” 

“Yes, Louisa, yes! You ask me why 1 have 
sacrificed myself for you—why I have endeavored 
so hard to make your husbend love you while I 
myself loved him ali the time; it is because—ob, 
Holy Virgin, assist me! Louisa, Louisa! turn not 
from me! have pity upon me! forgive me, Louisa 
—it is— because I am your mother !”’ 


For me—a 
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BOOK FIFTH. 
FRANK’S TWO WIDOWS. 


CHAPTER I.—HOW HER MOTHER. 


ER mother! So this is the end of all her am- 
bitious dreams, of all her long-cherished 
visions of a palatial home and an illustrious birth. 
She, who believed herself the child of a royal 
princess, is but the daughter of a Princess of Tulle! 
Poor Louisa has indeed suffered a mighty and 
crushing blow; yet at the sight of this beautiful 
woman, whose deep earnest eyes seem fixed upon 
her, as if her very life depended: upon the way in 
which she may take the harrowing revelation she 
has just made, and whose heart-rending emotion is 
but too easily discernible in her handsome proud 
countenance, which so resembles her own in its un- 
mistakable southern traits, Louisa cannot find it 


LOUISA FINDS 


| in her heart to scorn her. 


not been many motiths in this convent when the | 
nuns discovered that I was about to become a/| 





For some time the three women are too greatly 
moved to utter a single word, for Mrs. Champion, 
whose noble heart is ever ready to sympathize with 
the sorrows and joys of others, shares their emo- 
tion; but presently thinking that perhaps both 
Louisa and her mother dread to be the first to 
speak, or that their hearts are too full for utter- 
ance, she, in a tender voice, says: 

“1 have kept my promise to both of you, though 
I have found it no easy matter to do so. To you, 
Marie—for you will allow me to address you by 
your real name now, will you not?—I promised to 
look after your daughter, and to watch over her, as 
you alone would have done could you have been 
near her. And to your dear child I promised to 
bring her one day into her mother’s arms. Now 
my task is done; for, in spite of Lady Rollingford’s 
precautions, and without breaking the promise 
which I once, many years ago, made her, of never 
revealing to any one the secret of your birth, which 
I alone knew, resides herself, I have succeeded in 
bringing you together.” 

Marie, whose greater experience of life has 
enabled her to conquer her emotion the soonest, is 
the first to break the long silence which follows 
Mrs. Champion's low-spoken sentences. 

“What a wretch 1 must seem in your eyes! 
How you must despise and blame me— you who are 
80 true, so innocent, so pure! Ah, Louisa, my own 
dear Louisa, never before have I realized so fully 
the depths into which I have fallen! Yet surely 
you will not disown your mother—you will have 
some pity for her? Oh, speak, dear child, speak :’’ 

‘Mother! mother!’ is all poor Louisa can find 
in her heart to say; but that one cry is enough to 
reassure her mother, and to show her that there is 
still a heart in her child that can feel for her with 
a daughter’s affection, and that will enable her to 
overlook her past. 

‘“* You are my mother—you !” she murmurs after 
along pause. ‘Then my father was ——”’ 

“ }'rangois Reymond, Lord Rollingford.” 

“Oh, thank God, it was not La Mazerolle!’’ 
Louisa cries, unable to repress a cry of relief, “ but 
then you were e 

It is Marie who finishes the sentence for her : 

“ Tlis wife—his lawful wife.” 

“Then Lady Rollingford-——” 

‘Was never his wife; yet, to atone for the 
cruel wrong I did him and his family when I mar- 
ried him, 1 urged him to take to himself another 
wife, and I would be the very last person in the 
world to stand up and say she has no right to the 
title she bears.’’ 

‘* But does she know ?” 

‘*Yes; she knows everything. Do you think 
that your noble father would have been so base as 
to have deceived her ?”’ 

: Then she knows that she was never his lawful 
wife ?”’ 

“She was only Lord Rollingford’s wife before 
the world. It was partly pity.for him and partly 
ambition that caused her to lend herself to this de 
ception.” 

“ And she knows who | am ?” 

“Yes; and that is the reason why she adopted 
you and made you her heiress. The name you 
bear, and which you have doubtless until now 
thought you owed to her charity, is lawfully your 
own, and the estates which she intends leaving you 
should belong to you by right. Ob, why did I 
marry that boy? Why did I ever love him? But 
you forgive me, Louisa? You do not despise me 
too much to call me mother ?” 

“Oh, no—no! 
towards you. Forzive you! Ah, it is I whe 





I see now how cruel I have been- 
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should ask your forgiveness ! 
years have lived enjoying every luxury of life, 
careless of my true history, and without ever 
thinking that perhaps while I was feasting in the 
sumptuous halls of a palace my poor mother was 
sulfering and starving, uneared for and despised.” 
As she says this Louisa lifts up her eyes and casts 
a rapid glance round the apartment, when the 
luxury and elegance which meet her gaze in every 
direction cause her to shudder and tremble from 
head to foot. 

_“ You are astonished to see me in such a mag- 
nificent home, Louisa. But I have not told you 
yet the whole story of my life. Let me finish it 
now; so that in future such sad topics may 
hever more arise between us. 

‘*When I was sent away from the convent in 
Holland, once more a lonely wanderer, to tread my 
weary way uncared for and despised by all, my 
mind was made up at once. Convent life had be- 
come unbearable to me—I would no more expose 
myself to be publicly expelled from a house 
where, as a penitent sinner, [ had gone to endeavor 
to atone for my past in the world; yes, even 
amongst the gayest idlers in the most frivolous 
capital in Europe, I felt that I could better expiate 
my past than within those narrow walls, and 
amongst those even narrower hearts. So I came 
direct to Paris, and feeling a confidence in myself, 
which until then I could never have believed my- 
self capable of experiencing, 1 went to the Comte 
de la Mazerolle, a man in whom, in spite of the 
gay life he leads, and the reputation he has ac- 
quired in the world for heartlessness, I had before 
this found a true and trustworthy friend; and to 
him I related my history, without, however, men- 
tioning any names. 

‘*] was not mistaken in my hopes. La Maze- 
rolle listened to me with a sympathetic ear, pro- 
mised to keep my secret, and offered to aid me in 
whatever career I might finally adopt. He lent 
me money, and procured me the medical attend- 
ance which in my critical state I so greatly needed 
—for it was for your sake, my Louisa, that I now 
desired so ardently to live. At last you were born, 
and your sweet innocent smile, that reminded me 
of your father’s frank, honest gaze, reawakened in 
my heart all the courage and powers of endurance 
which the thought of you had first developed 
there, and strengthened me in my intention of re- 
maining pure and true to myself, 

‘T had always felt that I possessed an inborn 
taste for acting, and though my histrionic powers 
—as I was forced to confess even to myself—were 
but slight, I determined to go on the stage, and to 
adopt that, the only career now open to me, as a 
profession. 

‘* However, before I could make my appearance, 
even in a third-rate provincial theatre, 1 had to go 
through a preliminary course of studies, and here 
again had it not been for La Mazerolle’s noble 
generosity 1 could not have afforded it; but he 
was a father to me; and though his world already 
began to couple our names in the daily scandals 
which it seems a part of its constitution to promul- 
gate, he continued to help me, regardless of their 
sneers, contented that I, on my side, rising above 
them, should place perfect confidence and trust in 
his honor. 

“It was while I was studying for the stage that 
your father and his new wife visited Paris, and the 
news of their arrival was soon succeeded by that of 
his dangerous illness. One night I saw him at the 
opera. How changed he looked! Death seemed 

ainted on every feature of his beautiful young 
ace. At the sight of him, all my old love re- 
turned—I forgot everything for a moment but that 
I was his wife—his lawful wife—whilst the woman 
who sat beside him, and who looked so proud and 
stately, was a miserable impostor, who had robbed 
me of my place; and that he had once loved me 
with one of those true all-absorbing passions which 
may kill, but which can never die. 

“Presently he raised his head and looked 
towards me—our eyes met, and in that one moment 
I saw plainly that his heart still yearned for me. 
But the sight of me was too much for him; he 
turned ghastly pale, and uttering a cry which made 
every one in the theatre turn round—and which 
made my heart stand still—he fell back in a swoon 
that seemed as horrible as death itself. 1 saw him 
taken out of the box by Lady Rollingford and Mrs. 
Champion, and I afterwards heard that he was 
lying as if dead in the corridor, and that the doc- 
tor who had been called to attend him gave no 
hopes of his recovery. I could not control my- 
self. I could not let him die without seeing him 
once again. I felt that if I did not obtain his for- 
giveness ere he breathed his last, my whole life 
would have been henceforth unbearable to me. I 
also longed to place you in his arms, and to hear 
him, with his own lips, pronounce a father’s bless- 
ing over your innocent little head; and so I mus- 
tered up all my courage and presented myself at 
his hotel. 

“Mrs. Champion will tell you what took place 
there—I feel my strength failing me fast, and I 
must now be as brief as possible; I will only tell 
you that I obtained all 1 had come to beg from 
him; that he fully forgave me; and-that he not 
only blessed you, my darling, but that he insisted 
on you bearing his name, and on making, you 
heiress to all his wealth, Lady Rollingford—who 
is the most extraordinary compound of selfish pride 
and kindness of heart that I have ever met; and 
who, though she hated me with all the intensity of 
her peculiar nature, yet has ever been the first to 
render me all the services that were in her power 
—agreed, at his especial desire, to adopt you, and 
to bring you up as her daughter; and J, unable to 
resist his pleadings, submitted to be separated 
from you—as I thought, for ever—though the 
separation nearly broke my heart. 

Here Marie is again forced to pause by the 
cough which her deep emotion seems to aggravate. 

“You know the rest,” she resumes, regaining 
her voice by a supreme effort over herself, though 
at what a cost is but tooevident. ‘I came out as 
an actress in one of the provincial theatres with 
some success, and for some years I went from town 
to town, every day gaining larger and larger sala- 
ries. An engagement was offered me, alter a few 

ears, in St. Petersburg. I went; and the success 
T cchleved there made my name famous. Still i 
persisted in refusing to appear either in Paris or 


J, who for so many | 


, London; but in the course of time, being thor- 
| oughly convinced that no one could possibly 
| recognize me—for I had altered the color of my 
| hair, and time had wrought great changes in my 
| personal appearance, and, above all, every one be- 
lieved me dead, for | had taken great pains to have 
| my death announced in all the papers, I signed 4 
contract, by which | could command half the re- 
ceipts of one of the principal theatres in the capi- 
tal, if I consented to appear in.such parts as had 
made my name so famous in other countries. 

‘* My career as an actress, though not altogether 
free from sorrows and dangers, has been, upon the 
whole, a very happy one. I was no longer an 
innocent, ignorant girl—the slave of a but too 
passionate nature—my heart was dead to all scft 
affections, and time and experience had taught me 
how to evade dishonor without, however, wounding 
the susceptible feelings of my numerous admirers. 
My life has been gay and bright—perhaps, alas, 
fatal to my constitution; for I have spared myself 
no exertion—no excitement; yet, in heart, 1 have 
managed to remain as pure as I was when I left 
Francois Reymond’s side, and Rupert Cassilis has 
been the only man for whom I have since felt any- 
thing like a tender feeling. One day—carried 
away by his feelings, and perhaps exasperated hy 
my pretended coolness for him—he went so far as 
to make me an offer of marriage. Fortunately the 
thought of his inexperienced youth, and the dread 
of again sacrificing a noble life at the altar of my 
miserable fate, prevented me from accepting it. 
Disgusted with me, he went off to London, swear- 
ing never to see me again; and the next time I 
saw him he was your husband—your husband, my 
dearest child! and, though he once more threw 
himself at my feet, and swore he loved me as 
dearly as ever, I have exercised all my influence 
over him in trying to reawaken in his heart that 
love which prompted him to make you his wife— 
and | think I have succeeded.” 

‘You think he loves me still ?’’ Louisa cries, 
unable to resist this one impulse of selfishness, so 
natural in all who love intensely. 

“Yes, my child; for last night, unable to resist 
his pleading voice, I confessed everything to him, 
and begged of him to love the daughter if it were 
only for the sake of her mother; when, swearing 
a mighty oath, he threw himself at my feet, and 
confessed that he loved you dearly, and that if he 
came to my house so often, it was only to endeavor 
to banish your image from his heart; for he be- 
lieved that only misery could come of his marriage 
with you; but, now that he knew your sad story, 
and that he realized what your feelings would be 
when you learnt the truth respecting your birth, 
that all his days should henceforth be devoted to 
making us both forget the past, and in trying to 
render us happy.” 

For some moments Louisa and her mother re- 
main in each other’s arms, whilst Mrs, Champion, 
standing close beside them, looks down upon the 
ghastly countenance of the latter, and grows pale 
and sad, as she has never been, no, not even when 
she has heard the shots whizzing around her dur- 
ing a battle under the scorching rays of an Italian 
sun— or when, in a hospital, she hus stood in the 
midst of wounded soldiers, surrounded on every 
side by that grim spectre, Death; for she, too, 
like Rupert Cassilis, realizes at last that the days 
of this poor woman are fast drawing to a close, 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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Sketches in Afghanistan. 


On Monday, December 23d, two of the British guides, 
who, unarmed,'were standing in the Jellalabad Bazaar, 
were suddenly attacked by a Ghazi, or fanatic, and one 
of them dangerously wounded. The assassin was 
seized, carried off to beadquarters, and sentenced to be 
shot at once. The provost.marshbal and Major Cavagnari, 
with other officers, went to see the sentence executed, 
which took place close to the Peshawur Durwaza The 
Mussulman Judge or Cadi of the town was brought out, 
and on hearing the facts he at once confirmed the sen. 
tence. A very large crowd was collected, and saw the 
ceremony, A party of five soldiers of the Rifle Brigade 
were the shooting party. Asupply of wood was brought, 
and a large fire was made, into which the corpse was 
thrown, and more wood piled over it, s0 as to consume 
the body. The purpose of this was to prevent the rite 
of sepulture being performed. Another sketch repre- 
sents an incident in the first day’s march of the Nine. 
teenth Bombay N.I. from Hydrabad to Jacobabad. The 
camels are being packed, and the camp is ascene of great 
bustle and contusion, everybody getting ready fora 
start. One of the camels who is new to the work, and 
on whose back the officers’ provisions for some days are 
packed, suddenly becomes frightened, Although one of 
his legs ig tied to prevent his getting up, he manages to 
scramble on to the remaining three, sending bottles aud 
plutes, eatables and drinkables, in all directions, and 
gurgling in his throat, and crying out all the time in a 
way peculiar to camels, to the great consternation of 
everybody, the butler in particular, under whose espe- 
cial care the commissariat arrangements are placed. Not 
much damage is done, however, and the camel is agaia 
made to lie down, and is ultimately more successfully 
packed 


Election of M. Grevy President of France. 


The transmission, so simple and rapid, of the Presi- 
dential power from Marshal MacMahon to M. Jules 
Grévy, on the 30th of January last, was accomplished in 
two acts. Immedialely alter M. Grévy had read to the 
Senate the letter of resignation of the Marshal-Pres‘dent, 
both Houses were assembled together and proceeded to 
the election ofa successor. But two formidabie candi- 
dates aliowed their names to be used, M. Jules Grévy, 
the staunch Republican President of the Senate, and 
General de Chanzy. The united vote of the Senate and 
National Assembly gave to the former 536 ballots, and 
to the latter 99. Proclamation of the event was speedily 
made; the Cubinet tendered their resignation to the new 
President, who urged them to remain in office, at least 
provisionally; and the ex-President bastened to congrat- 
ulate his successor. M, Leon Gambetta was elected 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, on January 31st, 
and on February 4th a new Cabinet was formed with M. 
Waddington as Premier. As yet there bave been no de- 
monstrations of disapproval, no bloodshed, oo rioting. 
It-is now.claimed that France is in fact, as well as name, 
a Republic. 7 

The Distress in Manchester. 


We present another. iliustration of the unusual scenes 
which have been witnessed during the past month or two 
in-several. towns of. the manufacturing districts in the 
North ot England, where the severe distress prevailing 





amongst the laboring classes bas rendered it necessary 





to organize special agencies for the distribution of 
charitable relief, The warehouse in Windmill Street, 
Manchester, which had been appropriated to this service, 
was occupied by the committee a week before Christmas 
Day, and no time was lost in fitting up the interior of the 
premises, under the superintendence of Mr. George Jack- 
son, an active member of the District Provident Society. 
Hundreds of applications for soup-tickets were received 
within the first few days) The soup-kitchens, with three 
boilers, each containing 190 gallons, were soon in full 
operation, The business of dispensing relief here was in- 
trusted to Mr. James Smith, who had had much experi- 
ence of similar work upon the occasion of the Lancashire 
Cotton Famine some fifteen or sixteen years ago. Our 
illustration shows the scene of almost daily occurrence 
at the table of this establishment in Windmill Street at 
the hour of applying for relief. 


Sketches in South Africa. 


The usual signs of festivity in a Caffre kraal is the 
slaughter of several sheep, which, when the members of 
the tribe and their friends are collected together, are 
cooked in their large iron pot, and eaten with great 
relish and appetite, The women sit apart trom the men 
and elder boys and cook separately, and all await, silent 
and dignified, the commencement of the first course, 
when for a couple of bours it is a continuous eating and 
cooking. Having consumed a few pounds each, a party 
of men advance on a small slightly raised circle of the 
ground, Holding the assegai in the right hand, blanket 
or sheepskin carosse thrown over the leit, they com- 
mence going round in a circle, chanting and marking 
time, the emphasis on the right foot. They strain all the 
muscles of the body in so doing, and contort the features 
of the face as they shake their assegais. At times one will 
leap into the centre of the circle, shooting and going 
through warlike motions; then, retiring to his former 
place, the whole party resumes the monotonous circular 
motion, When they are tired, a fresh lot takes their places, 
and so on, The women have their dance apart, and the girls 
also, apart from the married women, at the same time, 
British authorities give as the real cause of hostilities in 
Zululand the fear long entertained in Natal of the large 
military force maintained by Cetewayo. Sir Bartle 
Frere, as Governor-General of the British provinces and 
High Commissioner for ali dealings with the native 
African races, therefore sent an ultimatum to King Cete- 
wayo, the terms of which embraced a partial disarma- 
ment, a rectification cf the frontier, the appointment of 
a British Resident (witb a voice in the great council of 
the Zulu nation), and the cession of St. Lucia Bay, on 
the ground that it is used as a landing-place for arms 
and ammunition. The ultimatum limited the time fora 
submissive response to the 11th of last January, and no 
notice having been taken of the document, Sir Bartle 
Frere intrusted to Lord Chelmsiord the disposition of 
the British troops. The ultimatum was read toa num- 
ber of Zula chiefs assembled on the banks of the Tugela 
River near Port Pearson, after a lengthy and fruitless 
conference with the Governor-Geueral’s commissioners. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Aurora Borealis.—Professor Edlund, of the Swed- 
ish Royal Academy of Sciences, has recently published an 
exhaustive memoir on the Aurora Borealis. This is a more 
complete examination of the most striking phenomena 
of atmospheric electricity in the northern regions than 
apy previously published. The paper has been translated 
and published in the Philosophical Magazine. 


Is Consumption Contagious ?1—While walting for the 
doctors to agree, Professor Gide, of Marseilles, has been 
trying some experiments on rabbits. He collected every 
day several litres of air expired by phthisic patients, 
and in this artificial atmosphere the rabbits were leit to 
their own devices. They did not enjoy it, but on the 
contrary were evidently ill at ease. How about the 
good people who ate the rabbits aforesaid? The learned 
doctor forgot to report to the Academy before whom his 
memoir was read. 


Sebastine — A New Explosive. — M. Falmejelm, of 
Stockholm, has invented a new expiosive, to which he 
has given the name Sebastine. It is composed as fol- 
lows: 

Nitro-glycerine......cccecescccecesees tS Parts, 
Wo0d ChAarcoal.....cceccccccescccessesld 
Nitrate of Potash......sccoscseccseseeee 8 


Total. ccoccccecccccccenccccscecesoclOO 


The explosive force of the powder can be varied by 
changing the proportion of the constituents. 


Important Geographical Survey.—At a late meeting 
ot the Imperial Russian Geographical Society an interest- 
ing account was read of the recent explorations of M. 
Sievertsof and M. Musbketof, a geologist, in the Pamir 
plateau, in Eastern Ferghana and the Tsian-Shan Moun- 
tains, The observations of the latter traveler appear to 
have been both careful and valuable, especially as. by 
visiting the Chatyr Kul Lake, M. Mushketof was enabled 
to effect a junction of his work with that of the late Dr. 
Stolickzka, of the Indian Geographical Survey, who did 
such useful work in that region when attached to Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s mission to Kashgar, 


Survey of Upper Assam.—Captain R. G. Woodthorpe 
and Lieutenant Harman have lately compieted some use- 
ful trans-lrontier exploring work in the independent 
territory north of Upper Assam. A two-inch survey 
was extended over 1,500 square miles of country, and 
about 400 square milez were reconnoitred in the Ulisi 
Hillis north of Lakhimpur, and an exploration made of 
the course of the Diboug and Subaasisi Rivers. Lieutenant 
Harman's chief work has been the measurement of the 
discharges of these streams, as well as of those of the 
Diboug and Brahmaputza, a survey which will go far to 
settle the question of the true lower course of the Sanper 
or great river of Thibet, 


The Inhabitants of Kafiristan.—Kafiristan is a large 
mountainous tract of country north of Lughman, and 
above Jellalabad, which stretches into the very centre of 
the Hindoo Kush, bounded on ali gides by bills so bigh 
that it is almost inaccessible. Its inhabitants were 
formerly supposed to be descended from some Greek 
followers of Alexander the Great; but they are now be- 
lieved to be the descendants of the origival inhabitants 
of the plains, who were gradually pushed forward into 
the hills, In person they are fair, and their beautiful 
women are found as slaves in most parts of Afghanistan. 
In their native country they are described as wild and 
barbarous in the extreme. 


A New Manganese Mineral. —The curious mineral, 
called manganosite, first described by Blomstrand, of 
Lund, has recently been subjected to a closer examina- 
tion by Klein. It occurs in dark-colored irregular 
grains inclosed in granular calcite; and, according to 
Blomstrand, they have a dark emerald green hue, while 
by transmitted light they appear to have a ruby-red 
color. The new mineral species is of interest from, its 
consisting of manganese protoxide; the occurrence of 
s0 unstable a compound is remarkable. A freshly-frac- 
tured suriace alter exposure to the air for a few weeks 
becomes covered with a brown layer of oxide. Klein 
states that the mineral is cubic, and exhibits a fine dark- 
green color, both by reflected and by transmitted light, 
and arrives at the conclusion that the red color observed 
by Blomstrand was an effect of oxidation. The granules 
ot manganosite, sometimes one centimetre in diameter, 
are imperfectly formed octahedra. The forms produced 
by etching the crystals are four-sided pyramids with 
quadratic bases. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue Tennessee Legislature has passed a law 
giving the laborer, a lien on the crop. 


—Tue Legislature of Alabama bas appropriated 
money to buy legs for all her citizens who lost them for 
the Lost Cause. 


—From 50,000 to 60,000 camels are used in the 
transportation of 10,000 troops in Northern India, and 
the service has occasioned great mortality among the 
animals 


—Tue Russian Government has offered special 
privileges to such araong the medical students as will 
volunteer to offer their services to the medical men in 
the localities where the plague prevails. 


—A BOTANICAL society is in course of formation 
at Strassburg. Its object, apart from a special study of 
the botany of the Reichsland, is to provide all the 
higher schools of the country with complete herbaria. 


—Tue International Fine Art Exhibition at 
Munich is toopen on July 20th, the date having been 
postponed from July Ist to admit of French artists 
sending works from the Paris Salon, which does not 
close til! June 15th. 


—Tue Chinese Government have purchased 
machinery and engaged experienced engineers and spin- 
bers in Germany to establish cotton mills in China, so 
as to free that country from dependence upon English 
and Russiau imports, 


—Tuexe are iron and coal veins, as well as 
marble quarries, in the Balkans, and it is said that traces 
of gould have also been found in Bulgarian streams. 
There is, therefore, a wide tield for exercise of the en- 
ergy of the new Government. 


—Tuxe census returns of Germany show that 
out of 1,667,104 industrial establishments, only 43,513 
were in the hands of persons employing more than five 
workmen, leaving 1,623,591 industries in the hands of 
individual workmen or very small capitalists. 


— Tue Swedish Government intends to request 
the Washington Cabinet to order all vessels proceeding 
to the Aleutian Islands to search for the Lena and Vega, of 
the Nordenskjold exploring expedition, which may ap- 
pear at the straits early in the Summer. 


—Tue Municipal Council of Paris appears to 
have refused to allow the grand equestrian statue of 
Charlemagne, which was receuily seen at the exhibi- 
tion, to be erected in one of the public places, the reason: 
being that the hero in question was a ‘tamer of! 
people.”’ 

—A company of enterprising Northern men are: 
engaged on the Edisto River, South Carolina, in the 
business of catching sturgeon, the flesh of which is sent 
North and converted into canued salmon, while the 
spawn is sent to the same place, and, after being pre- 
pared and canned, returns South with a foreign trade- 
mark, and is sold as Russian caviare. 


—Tue design for the monument to Liebig, the 
German chemist, bas been chosen, the first prize falling 
to Professor Wagmuller, of Munich. It 18 a sitting por- 
trait statue upon a pedestal which will contain bas-re. 
liefs representing scenes from the working life of the 
great chemist. The statue will be in marble from the 
Tyrol. It will be erected at Munich, while Giessen will 
have an exact copy in bronze. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mr. Ricnarp M. McSuerry, of Baltimore, has 
received from King Humbert the Order of the Royal 
Crown of Italy, in recognition of his eminent legal 
services in breaking up the padrone system in that city. 


Lorp Durrerin has not been allowed to re- 
main long without occupation. He 1s to take the place 
of Lord Loftus, who becomes Governor of the Colony 
of New South Wales, as British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. 

ALL costly pomp is to be avoided in the ap- 
proaching celebration of the silver wedding of the 
Emperor of Austria and his wile, They desire it on 
account of the severe depression from which the country 
is suffering. 


Tue Rev. William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Pro- 
fesssor of Modern History at Oxtord and autbor of the 
well-known ‘Constitutional History of England,”’ bas 
been appointed Canon of St. Paul’s, in place of Dr, 
Lightioot, elevated to the episcopacy. 


Dox Marco A. Soro, President of the Hon- 
duras Republic, is a miracle of patriotism. Upon his 
election he found the country bankrupt, and used a great 
deal of his own large fortune in improving its condi- 
tion. He moreover reiuses to receive any salary tor bis 
services. 


Mapame Grivy, the wife of the French Presi- 
dent, bas for many years been an invalid, and has there. 
fore lived in the closest seclusion. She very reluctantly 
quitted ber own home to go to the Elysée, the rooms of 
which appear to her uncomfortably large and stately. 
She is the daughter of M. Fraisee, ono of the richest 
merchants of Nancy, and at the time of her marriage, it 
is said, her relations thought she might have done better 
than to marry the man who is now the ruler of a great 
country. 


Amone recent deaths is that of Mr. A. Anthony 
Gutman, of Pitsburgh, Pa., brother of Mr. Joseph Gut- 
man, of New York. Mr.Gutman’s attainments were of no 
ordinary sort, and fora time enabled him to fill a posi- 
tion of great trust, that of private secretary to Secretary 
of State Seward, which he held during the war. He 
accompanied Mr. Seward in a voyage around the world, 
and subsequently traveled in South America and Europe. 
In these wanderings, and during his secretaryship, he 
mastered, it is said, nine languages, 


Tue death is noted of Hon. Abraham B. Has- 
brouck, an ex-Member of Congress, and ex-President of 
Rutgers College, at Rondout, N. Y.,on February 23d, 
aged 87; Colonel Brantz Mayer, a well-known traveler 
and author, at Baltimore, aged 79; General Alonzo 
Jackinaw, a protessor at the Norwich University, at 
Northfield, Vt., February 24th, aged 70; Dr. Horatio D. 
Sheppard, who started the first one-cent paper in the 
United States, at New York, February 24th, aged 70; the 
Rev. Enos A. Osborne, a well-known Presbyterian city 
missionary, at Newark, N. J., February 25th, aged 87; 
René Gaspard Ernest Taillandier, a noted French author 
and Professor of Foreign Literature at Strasbourg, Mont- 
pelier and Sorbonne, aged 61. 


Prince Lovis Napoveon and retinue sailed in 
the steamer Danube from Southampton on February 
27th, for the Cape, to join the British military forces in 
South Africa, as a volunteer, The Prince has written a 
letter to M. Rouher announcing his intention to join 
the British forces at the Cape. He says: ‘‘ For the last 
eight years I have been the guest of England. My 
education was completed in the English Military School 
I have strengthened my ties of friendship with the Eng- 
lish army by taking part in its annual manceuvres. Tho 
war at the Cape having assumed a more serious charac- 
ter, I have wished to fullow the campaign. I could not 
refrain from sharing the dangers and fatigues of the 
troops, among whom I have so many iriends, Moreover, 
the time spent in witnessing this struggle of civilization 





against barbarism will not be wasted for me,”’ 
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THE EXTENSION OF AMERICAN TRADE.—VISIT OF THE UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL EXPEDITION TO MEXICO—THE AMERICAN VISITORS BEING SHOWN THROUGH THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, AFTER THE PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION. 
From SketcHes By H. A. OapEN.— See Front Paae. 
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HON. JAMES SHIELDS, 
U. S. SENATOR FROM Missouri. 


ENERAL JAMES SHIELDS, who 
GC was elected United States Sena- 
tor from Missou:i for the short term 
on January 21st, is one of the most 
remarkable men of the time. He was 
born in County Tyrone, Ireland, in 
1810, and came to this country when 
about sixteen years ofage. After re- 
ceiving a good education he settled at 
Kaskaskia, Ill., where he opened a 
law office. Since then he has been a 
member of the Illinois Legislature 
(1836), Auditor of the State (1839), a 
Judge of the State Supreme Court / 
(1843), Commissioner of the General 
Land Office (1845-47), a United States / 
Senator from Illinois (1849 to 1855), 
and from Minnesota (1858 to 1859), / 
and Adjutant-General of Missouri 
(1877). In 1846 General Shields was 
appointed by President Polk as a / 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and 
served with distinction through the | 
MexicanW52r, receiving severe wounds 
at Cerro Gordo and Chapultepec. 
He received the rank of brevet major- 
general in 1848, when he was mustered | 
out of service. He removed to Min- 
nesota after his term as Senator from 
Illinois, and after serving Minnesota in 
the Senate he went to California. He 
entered the Union Army in 1861 asa, 
brigadier-general, and commanded a 
division in Banks’s army in the She- 
nandoah Valley, where he gained the 
battle of Winchester, March 23d, 1862. 
On the previous day he received a 
severe wound in a skirmish. During 
the past few years General Shields 
has been a resident of Missouri. 
Efforts to elect him as Doorkeeper 
of the House, in Washington, in 1878, —_\ 
and to have him placed on the retired 
list of the army, failed, but his pension \ 
was increased to $100 a month. The \ 
vacancy to which he has been elected 
was caused by the death of Lewis V. 
Bogy (Democrat), in 1877, and was \ 
filled up to the time of his election by 
David H. Armstrong (Democrat), who 
was appointed by the Governor. \ 
On Thursday, .February 20th, Sena- 
tor Voorhees called up the resolution ; 
instructing the Committee on Pen- \ 
sions to report a Bill making provision 
for the surviving soldiers of the Mexi- 
can War, in order that Senator Shields 
miczht address the Senate on that 
subject. 
The veteran of two wars said he 
thanked the Senate for giving him an 
opportunity to speak a few words for 
his old comrades of the Mexican War. 
The soldiers of the last war had been 
treated with just and very commend- 
able liberality. The Pension Bureau 
had reported to Congress a larger 
army of Mexican veterans alive to- 
day than ever stood on Mexican soil 
at one time with arms in their hands. 
The wonder was that any intelligent 
Congress could place confidence in 
such a report. Throughout the whole Union to- 
day there were not over 11,000 Mexican veterans 
alive. There was one regiment from South Carolina 
which reached Mexico with 1,100 men. At the 
close of the war-it numbered 220 men, and there 
were only eight members of that regiment living to- 
day. He spoke of the bravery of the American Army 
in Mexico and gave personal reminiscences of the 
war, and in conclusion appealed to Congress to give 
the Mexican survivors the pittance they asked for to 
help them along in the down-hill of life. ‘‘ Give 
them the pittance to help them on that last march 
to that field from which no warrior ever returns.” 








THE UNITED STATES COAST SURVEY 
SCHOONER ‘« EAGRE.’’ 


E present on this page a sketch of the Coast 
W Survey schooner ‘Deore: formerly the yacht 
Mohawk, of the New 
York Yacht Club, now 
on duty on the South 
Atlantic coast. After the 
terrible accident which 
occurred in New York 
Harbor during the Sum- 
mer of 1876, the Mohawk 
was not again used for 
pleasuring; but some 
fime early in 1878 she 
was sold at public auc- 
tion, and bought by the 
United States Coast Sur- 
vey Service for the small 
sum of $18,000. She was 
bought with all the fur- 
niture and equipments, 
just as found when the 
yacht was raised. The 
saloon is furnished and 
fitted in the same man- 
ner, excepting the bulk- 
head mirrors, as when 
owned by Commodore 
Garner. The internal ar- 
rangements have not 
been changed. Twenty- 
four feet have been cut 
off her main boom, nine 
feet off her mast heads, 
and fourteen feet off her 
head booms. 

The Coast Survey Ser- 
vice is under the direc- 
tion of the Treasury 
Department, and the 
Coast Survey vessels are 
officered by Naval Offi- 
cers detailed by the Navy 
Department for that 
duty, and manned by 
men shipped for that 
purpose. Three officers 
and fourteen men com- 
pose the entire crew. 

The Eagre has been 
fitted out to make exten- 
sive observations on the 
magnetic influences on 
the compass. The Win- 
ter and Spring will be 
spent in collecting data 
to that end in the West 
Indies. Twenty-six ports 
situated in Florida, the 
islands near our coast, 
and Mexico, wili be 
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HON. JAMES SHIELDS, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MISSOURI.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


visited before the vessel returns to New York in 
July next, when, after repairing, she will pursue the 
same work on the coasts of New Jersey, Long 
Island and the New England States, 


HIGH-TONED HOSIERY, 


N view of the belief that short’ dresses will ul- 

timately be worn, English manufacturers have 
produced marvels in the shape of stockings. In- 
deed, many are quite works of art. But the em- 
broidery on some of them is far more elaborate 
than beautiful, while others are just as tasteful and 
pretty. In fact, stockings now form a most import- 
ant item in the toilet. The old design of a spear 
head is considered too simple-looking tor the present 
style. Hose of black silk or Lisle thread, embroi- 
dered with white or colored floss silk, are always in 
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good taste. The new kinds are embroidered up 
the front, and not at the ankles, as before. Very 
small flowers, such as forget-me-nots, look far pret- 
tier for the instep and leg of a stocking than roses 
almost as big as sunflowers, which are not at all 
uncommon. Spun silk and cashmere silk hose can 
now be brought in every new and delicate shade, 
to match the costumes with which they are to be 
worn. Pale pink, blue, beige and caroubier are 
the most popular colors. 

Fashion, like history, constantly repeats itself, 
and, as regards the wearing of flesh-colored stock- 
ings, the author of “ Ella,’’ written in 1819, says: 
‘A fashion of pink-colored hose for ladies comes 
up at this juncture. Oh! the conceits which we 
varied upon red in all ita prismatic differences. And 
the collateral topic of ankles. What an occasion 
for a traly chaste writer, like ourself, of touchin 
that nice brink, and yet not tumbling over it.”’ ‘ 
pronounced,”’ says Charles Lamb, i: reference to 
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these stockings, ‘that modesty, tak- 
ing her final leave of mortals, was 
visible in her ascent to the heavens 
by the track of her glowing sy 2 
but fashion is transient, and so is 
mode which has favored us. The 
ankles of our fuir friends in a few 
weeks began to reassume their pr'stine 
whiteness,” 

That is not the least likely in our 
time, 1879, for white stockings are 
rarely ever seen indoors, far less in 
the streets; and the fashion of wear- 
ing shoes which display so much of 
the stockings makes it almost certain 
that the taste for colored hose will be 
more enduring than that Charles 
Lamb calls ‘‘ the transient mode of a 
few weeks.”’ 

\ Then what dainty shoes there are. 
\ Almost extravagant, and quite inde- 

scribable in their elegance. The 

\ are made in every possible color, wit 
\ gold or silver heels and embroidered 
in, all. styles with gold and silver 
\ thread, or beads and pearls, likewise 
trimmed with ruches of lace, silk and 

what not. 

The instep is held in place by em- 
| broidered bands of gold and silver 
\ clasps, or by ornamental knots of 

bright ribbons, made up in imitation 
\ of gay birds; lizards, butterflies and 
| flowers are used to decorate the toes. 
| Cardinal silk stockings look ex- 
tremely well worn under. a pair of 
black velvet or satin slippers trimmed 
with white lace, and clasped with 
| buckles to imitate diamonds, 
| 
| 
} 





MR. GLADSTONE. 


LADSTONE has a very winning 
| voice, soft and grave. He ex- 
| presses himself with perfect fluency, 
| and in the finest English, never halting 
/ for a word ; for even when he spins out 

an elaborate series of phrases intended 
/ to obscure his meaning he speaks 
straight on, fast or slow, according to 
his temper. A facetious M. P., de- 
/ scribing the difference between Pal- 
merston and Gladstone, as leaders of 
/ the House, remarked that when the 
former was asked on- what day™ 
Parliament would be prorogued, he 
answered by naming the date straight. 
. forwardly ; whereas Gladstoné’s style 
was to observe “ that the prorogation 
of Parliament was‘a prerogative of 
the Crown, and that: her Majesty had 
it within her discretion, subject to the 
advice of her Ministers, to prorogue 
Parliament when she pleased; never- 
theless (here a cough), that it was 
not improbable, unlees unforseen cir- 
cumstances arose, that Parliament 
might be prorogued on or about such 
and sucha day.” This queer method 
of answering, which smacks of Mr. 
Pecksniff, has often given Mr. Glad- 
stone’s detractors occasion to sneer at 
his ‘‘ oiliness,” and to set him down 
as a bypdcrie. Nothing can be less 
merited, for a man who was not thoroughly sincere 
in his convictions could’ never have taken such 
liberties with his country and party as Mr. Glad- 
stone has done. He would have been exposed long 
ago. Ambitious Mr. Gladstone certainly is, and he 
is not proot against a petty spitefulness which he 
has wreaked at times in no very dignified way 
against his great rival who tupplanted him in the 
good graces of the constituencies in 1874; but 1t 
must be remembered that the ex-Premier feels no 
belief in Lord Beaconsfieli. He regards him as a 
clever but unprineipled oppenset, who is never 
actuated by any lofty ideal of patriotism or duty, 
but solely by the wish to obtain power; and in pro- 
portion as Lord Beaconsfields phantasmagoric 
policy dazzles the public eye, Mr. Gladstone grows 
more and more impatient and ashamed at its delu- 
siveness. 
Mr. Gladstone listens on all occasions to what he 





thinks to be the voice of his conscience. Mrs. Glad- 
stone told an acquaint- 
ance that during the 
progress of the Irish 
Church resolutious in 
1868 her husband used to 
pace about his dining- 
room at Carlton House 
Terrace until far into the 
night, in a state of the 
most nervous irritability 
because he had been as- 
sailed by old friends who 
impugned his motives 
and warned him that he 
would repent ot what he 
was doing. Having over- 
come all his own doubts, 
he could not conceive 
that others should be 
troubled by any and 
as he paced about he 
recited fragments of 
speeches ina sort of ad- 
juring voice, asif he were 
eseeching Heaven to 
send him fiery arguments 
wherewith to biast the 
stubborn. At the height 
of the Tichborne agita- 
tion, again, Mr. Gtad- 
stone sent for Sir John 
Coleridge, and implored 
him to state on his honor 
whether he believed the 
man to be an impostor, 
‘* because,” said he, “I 
cannot make up my mind 
about it, and I dread to 
see any wrong done.”’ 
On saying that Mr. 
Gladstone is apt to lose 
his temper about little 
things, one must make a 
distinction. If Lord Bea- 
consfield had ordered @ 
new hat for a certain 
hour and it did not come, 
he would get cross. Mr. 
Gladstone, in such a case, 
would be likely to put on 
his valet’s head-dress if 
he found it hanging up 
in the hall. He never 
worries about domestic 
trifles. He is a tender 
father, a devoted hus- 
band, a true and good 
friend, His disinterest- 
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edness about money matters is so great that he re- 
fused an augmentation of his salary whilst Prime 
Minister, and lelt office impoverished. He had to 
sell a goodly collection of china which he had 
amassed (for he is a connoisseur), and soon after- 
wards his library of books, which was bought back 
for him by Lord Wolverton. His readiness to suc- 
cor all who appeal to his charity is only limited by 
his means, and he frequently returns from a coun- 
try walk with his pockets cleaned out, thanks to 
his distributions of gold and silver among the sick 
or needy villagers. Some months ago he went out 
for a walk of abont twelve miles, intending to re- 
turn to Hawarden by train; but in the evening he 


found he had given away everything, and had not | 


money left to pay for hia ticket, so he trudged home 
on foot, arriving so late that his family had become 
uneasy. Mr. Gladstone does more than give money 
away, for he has often been known to go and read 
the Bible to tenants who were bedridden; and this 
mission of charity he has always discharged in the 
most natural, unostentatious fashion, even when he 
was Prime Minister, and had work enough to oc- 
cupy all the moments of such a sturdy toiler as bim- 
self. He is, in truth, a most fervent Christian ; and 
the explanation of much of what is wayward in his 
character may be found in his deep religiousness. 








The Condition of Southern Russia. 


A LiGHtT is thrown upon the ruinous condition of 
Southern Russia by the arrival at St. Petersburg of 
delegates trom the landowners of the provinces of 
Kharkoff, Toula and Koursk to interview the Min- 
ister of the Interior with respect to the issue of an 
order to prohibit the banks from putting up mort- 
gaged estates for sale. One of the members of the 
delegation states that two St. Petersburg banking 
houses sold up no less than 1,200 large estates in 
December, and 700 more during the first half of 
January. Some of these consisted of 200,000 acres, 
and scarcely any were under 1,500 in extent. The 
emancipation of the seris, bad harvests, the cattle 
disease and the heavy taxation are the chief causes 
of the bankruptcy of the landowners, and the evil 
at present is so widespread that seventy per cent. 
of them are on the mortgage lists of the banks, and 
estates can be picked up in South Russia for a mere 
song —a shilling or eighteen pence the acre!—with 
the family mansion thrown in. 








Where Limes are Grown. 

Tus little island of Montserrat, one of the most 
charming and salubrious of the British West Indian 
Colonies, with an area of but forty-seven square 
miles, or considerably less than that of London, 
contains the most extensive and best cultivated 
plantations of the lime-fruit tree inthe world, These 
“orchards” are the development of @ small plan- 
tation established but a quarter of a century ago, 
when the virtues of the juice of the lime-fruit were 
not so universally recognized as they are now, when 
tor the captain of a ship to neglect to distribute 
among his crew their daily dose of lime-juice is to 
run the risk of heavy pecuniary penalties, to say 
nothing of serious outbreaks of scurvy. The culti- 
vation of the plant, which involves a large outlay 
of capital, with no immediate return, was not at first 
attended with any commercial success, but the 
Montserrat Company now owns 600 acres of land, 
bearing 120,000 trees, from which a crop is gathered 
nearly all the year round, the heaviest harvest ex- 
tending for three months, from September to Janu- 
ary. The appearance of the trees—with their dark- 
green leaves growing thick and bushy, and relieved 
at one and the same time by the bright fruit in dif- 
ferent stages of ripeness, from green to a rich, ruddy 
yellow, and by the fragrant white flowers, resem- 
bling orange-blossoms—is one of extreme beauty, 
and a lime-tree orvhard is perhaps unequaled by 
any other similar plantation. The very leaves of 
the tree emit a delicious perfume, and are largely 
used in the West Indies for the purpose of scenting 
water for toilet and other purposes. The trees do 
not bear fruit till they are seven years old, and dur- 
ing that period they require careful attention and 

runing; they are otherwise 7 of cultivation, 
a ordline best in light soils near the sea. ‘The pro- 
duction of fruit is very large; and the process of 
extracting the juice is easy, the fruit’being simply 
sliced and pressed, and the juice at once placed in 
casks ready for ———— A secondary product 
ia citric acid, which is procured from the inferior 
fryit, and by a subsequent manipulation of the re- 
fuse from the first process of squeezing. 





The Milk of the Cow-tree. 

ALEXANDER HumBotpr remarks that among the 
many very wonderful natural phenomena which 
he had during his extensive travels witnessed, 
none impressed him in a more remarkable degree 
than the sight of a tree yielding an abundant supply 
of milk, the properties of which seemed to be the 
game as the milk of acow. The adult Indians would 
go each morning with their slaves from the village 
or station on the slope of the mountain chain border- 
ing on Venezuela, where Humboldt was stopping, 
to a forest where they grew, and, making some 
deep incisions into the trees, in less than two hours 
their veasels, placed under these incisions, would be 
full. All present would then partake ot the milk, 
on which the slaves grew tat, anda ey would 
be carried home to be given to the children and to 
be mixed with cassava and maize. The tree itself 
attains a height of trom forty-five to sixty feet, has 
long alternate leaves, and was described by Linden 
as Brosimum galactodendron. The milk which 
flows from any wound made in the trunk is white 
and somewhat viscid ; the flavor is very agreea ble 
Some time ago, on the occasion of M. Boussingauit 
going to South America, he was requested to take 
every opportunity of investigating this suoject. At 
Maraeay the tree was first met with, and for more 
than a month its excellent qualities were daily 
tested in connection with coffee and chocolate; 
but there was no opportunity for a chemical analy- 
.sis. Nor does such <—° to have occurred till re- 
cently, when, amid the many curious things ex- 
hibited by the Venezuelan Government at the Paris 
Exhibition, there happened to be several flasks of 
4yjs milk, and after a long period M. Boussingault 
jhas been enabled to complete his analysis ot this 
substance, which is unique in the vegetable world. 
in a memoir laid before the Academy of France he 
gives a detailed analysis, and concludes by stating 
4hat this vegetable milk most certainly approaches 
jn its composition to the milk of the cow; it con- 
tains not only fatty matter, but also sugar, caseine 
and phosphates. But the relative proportion of 
these substances is greatly in favor of the vegetable 
ynilk, and brings it up to the richness of cream, the 
amount of butterin cream being about the same 
proportion as the peculiar waxy material found in 
dhe vegetable milk, a fact that will readily account 
gor is great nutritive powers. 





[Maron 15, 1879. 
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FUN. 


A NABRROw escape—A fire ladder. 
COINS of vantage—Gold for paper. 





| THURBER’S RELIABLE CANNED GOODS. 


GREAT progress has been made within a few 
years in the art of Preserving Fruits, Vegetables, 


“THAT's a nice new sult you have on; what did | Fish and Meats in tins, and in consequence the con- 


you have to pay for it?” ‘‘ Sixty dollars—and costs.” 


PEDESTRIAN (who has dropped half-a-crown in 
front of “the Blind’’): 
bug, you’re not blind!” Seggar: ‘Not I, sir! If 
the card says I am, they must have given me a 
wrong one. I’m deaf and dumb !”’ 


A LADY belonging to the Diet Mission recently 
visited a needy woman and found her sick. ‘‘ What 
is it?’ she kindly asked. Placing her hand on her 
heart, the woman said, “ It’s repudiation.” “What?” 
queried the visitor. ‘‘ Re-pu-di-ation,” pronounced 
the afflicted woman, “‘ that’s what the doctor said.”’ 
And noticing the play of expression on her visitor's 
face, she hastened to add, “‘’Tain’t ketchin!”’ 


A FASHIONABLE COMPLAINT.— Mamma: ‘“ Papa 
dear, the children have been asked to the WiI- 
loughby Robinsons’ on the llth, the Howard, 
Jones’ on the 15th, and the Talbot Brownes’ on the 
21st. They'll be dreadfully disappointed if you 
don’t let them go! May I write and accept, dear 
papa?’ Dear Papa (savagely): ‘Oh, just as you 
please! But, as juvenile parties should always be 
taken in time, you had better write to Dr. Squills, 
too, and tell him to call on the 12th, 16th and 22d.’’ 


A FRUGAL lady up-town lately employed a washer- 
woman to come and do her washing. Hours passed, 
and the woman grew faint, but saw no sign of 
lunch. Finally she suggested that she could work 
with more spirit if she had something to eat. 
“You can have lunch by-and-by,’’ replied her em- 
ployer, *‘there’s no hurry. Eating is only a prac- 
tice, any way.” ‘ But,’* remonstrated the hungry 
washerwoman, “it is a practice that I’ve indulged 
in for upwards of fifty years, and I am too old to 
give it up now!” 

A GENTLEMAN has a little boy who, on account of 
his mother being an invalid, has been under the 
especial care of his nurse. During the Summer, 
however, his mother went away for the season, 
taking the little boy and his grandmother. Being 
unused to receiving orders from his mother, he at 
one time rebelled, and she was obliged to punish 
him. To this he demurred, affirming that only the 
nurse had aright to punish him; and, going to his 
grandmother, he complained that his mother had 
struck him, ‘That was right,” said she, “if you 
were naughty; she is your mother, and has aright 
to whip you if you don’t behave well.” The little 
fellow, sobbing, asked, ‘‘Have mothers a right to 
strike their children?’ ‘ Certainly,’’ she replied. 
**Are you her mother?” he asked. ‘To be sure I 
am.”’ ‘ Well, then,’’ cried he, *‘ hit her!’’ 


FLAVORING WHISKY.—An Irishman visiting Dub- 
lin for the first time went into a tavern and called 
‘ora glassof whisky. It was brought to him with 
a siice of lemon in it. Pat surveyed it for some 
minutes in wondering silence, and then, calling the 
waiter, said in a half-whisper, ‘‘ What's that ?’’ 
** Lemon, your honor,” was the reply. ‘Sure, I 
know that,” said Pat, who had never seen a lemon 
before in his life, ‘‘ but what’s it there for?” ‘To 
give it a flavor,”’ answered the other. This was a 
wrinkle for Pat, who returned to his*bog, and on 
the first occasion of entertaining his friends slipped 
a slice of potato into each man’s whisky. ‘‘ What's 
the maning of that, at all ?’’ inquired one of the 
company. ‘* Don’t you know it’s to give it a 
flavor ?’’ replied the host, affecting supreme con- 
tempt of the other’s ignorance, 


Tue annual statement of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of NewYork, presented herewith, shows 
a highly solvent and satisfactory condition ot aftairs. 
This corporation, the largest and soundest in the 
world, has grown to its present colossal proportions 
through a system of honest administrations founded 
upon correct business principles. The net assets of 
the Mutual show an increase during the last year of 
$1,818,398, while the gross assets on the Ist of Jan- 
uary of the current year amonnt to the enormous 
aggregate of $87,127,614.52. The amount at risk has 
diminished slightly during the last year, while the 
surplus and guarantee fund now amount to almost 
four and a quarter million dollars, all of which is in- 
vested in the safest and most prudent investments. 
The company concedes to the general demand for 
lower prices, by leading the way in the reduction of 
premiums on all policies, both old and new, of 
fifteen per cent., a step which can not fail to in- 
crease i's strength and business and enlarge its al- 
ready ample security to its patrons. 


Advertisements for any of Frank Leslie’s Publi- 
cations will be received, at regular rates, by Col. 
W. B. Crooks, 1,309 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SOMEBODY’S CHILD. 


Somesopy’s child is dying—dying with the flush 
of hope on his young face and an indescribable 
yearning to live and take an honored place in the 
world beside the companions of his youth, And 
somebody’s mother is thinking of the time when 
that dear face will be hidden where no ray of hope 
can brighten it—when her hearth and home will be 
left desolate—because there was no cure for con- 
sumption, Reader, if the child be your neighbor’s 
take this comforting word to the mother’s hear, 
before it is too late, Tell her that consumption is 
curable, that men are living to-day,aged, robust 
men, whom the physicians pronounced incurable at 
the age of twenty-five, because one lung had been 
almost deslroyed by the disease. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery is a most efficient alterative for 
separating the scrofulous matter from the blood 
and lungs, and imparting strength to the system. It 
his cured hundreds of consumptives. 








A NOTABLE OPERATION IN STOCKS. 


Last month, twenty-five prominent business men 
formed a mutual capital of fifty thousand dollars 
tor Stock operations in New York. Each one con- 
tributed two thousand dollars, and operations were 
conducted thirty days, at which time they were 

romptly closed, according to first agreement. 
Sach gentleman received $25,650.85 for his share, 
while the brokers who manipulated the pool made 
over $20,000 tor buying and seliing the stocks, 
showing that every one connected with the opera- 
tion was mutually benefited by being associated 
with the others. | he Bankers and Brokers who did 
this business were Messrs. ApAMs, Brown & Co., 
Nos. 26 and 28 Broad Street, New York. By the 
Mutual Capitalization system of stock operations, 
they receive investments as low as $50 or $100, up 
to $15,000 or $25,000, thus securing to all patrons 
the advantages of largest capital and best skill. 
$50 makes $350 profit ; $250 returns $2,500, and so 
on,as the market moves. Their new circular has 
the unfailing *‘ Rules for Success” in stock opera- 
tions, which are absolutely of first importance to 
all operators. ‘They are large dealers in all classes 
ot securities, and especially Government Bonds, 
Address, Apamus, Brown & Co., Bankers, 26 and 28 
Broad Street, New York. 


“Why, you confounded hum: | 


sumption has Jargely increased. As yet, however, 
canned goods are not geuerally thought to be 
‘* fresh,” and some brands are not, perhaps, en- 
titled to be so considered. Those packed by us, 
| however, are Hermetically Sealed at the sources of 
supply, when they are in the best possible condi- 
tion, by @ process which preserves the much-to-be- 
desired fresh, natural flavors; and they are really in 
better condition, fresher, more palatable and whole- 
some than many so-called ‘‘ fresh” articles which 
are exposed for sale during considerable periods of 
time in city markets. All goods bearing our name 
are guaranteed to be of superior quality, and dealers 
are authorized to refand the purchase price in any 
case where consumers have cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. It is, therefore, to the interest of both dealers 
and consumers to use THURBER’S BRANDS. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in Food Products, 
New York. 


Tae Kentucky Commonwealth Distribution Com- 
pany announces its eighth regular allotment of 
prizes on the 3lstinst. The regularity and success 
of the award of prizes is the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of the correct business principles on which 
the company is managed. 








Parties arriving at the Grand Central Depot in 
New York City will find a stage awaiting them on 
their arrival to convey them direct to the Sr. Nica- 
oLas Hore.; Mr. Welch, the energetic proprietor 
ot that p»pular house, having made arrangements 
with the Madison Avenue stage line to have omni- 
buses ready at the depot on arrival of al trains for 
direct transfer to the Sr. Nicmoxas. The fare is 
only five cents, 


INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by taking 
MENSMAN’S PepronizeD Beer Tonic, the only pre- 
paration of beef containing its entire nutritious pro- 
perties. It is not a mere stimulant like the extracts 
of beef, but contains blood-making, torce-generat- 
ing and life-sustaining properties; is invaluable 
in all enfeebled conditions, whether the result of 
exhaustion, nervous prostration, overwork, or acute 
disease ; particularly it resulting from_pulmonayy 
complaints. CaswrLL, Hazagp & Co., Proprietors, 
New York. 


To THOSE out of employment and to agents, Sher- 
man & Co., Marshall, Mich., offer great induce- 
ments. Read their advertisement. 








NEARLY five acres of woodwork in the two immense 
drygoods stores of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. of this 
city are protected with H. W. Jolins’s Asbestos Fire-Froof 
Paint. H. W. Johns Mfg. Co,, 87 Maiden Lane, are sole 
manufacturers of genuine Asbestos Paints, Roofing, 
Boiler Coverings, etc, 








Easy Shoes.—Superior quality for gentlemen at 
reduced prices. EvuGens Ferris & Son, No. 81 Nassau 
Street. West Side. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
gave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortitied with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’’—See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Delicious. Economical. 


EAST INDIAN 


MANIOCA 


Is healthful, easily digested, and unlike any other article 
of diet. Once used for Puddings, Griddle Cakes, 
Jellies, Blanc Mange or Soup, it will never be 
discontinued. Sold by first-class Grocers everywhere, 
and wholesale by 


SMITH & VANDERBEEK, 
45 & 47 Park Place, New York. 


$2,250,000! 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


GRAND EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING, Havana, 
Cuba, April 8th, 1879. Drawing positive; never post- 
poned. ONLY 15,000 TICKETS ISSUED, Prizes amount- 
ing to $2,250,000 distributed, 

Ist CAPITAL PRIZE,...... 
2d PRI 














E..ccee 





3d PRIZE... 100,000 
4th PRIZE .. 50,000 
ON EE ris crit scat cies ieseaactessacaess | 
8 PRIZES, $10,000 EACH.........scccce0e. 80,000 
$ PRIZES, 5,000 BACH,.....ccccccccscee 40,009 
674 PRIZES, 1,000 EACH..........6 674,000 


722 PRIZES, amounting to (Spanish dollars)... 2,250,000 
Tickets, $200; Halves, $100; Quarters, $50; Eighths, 
$25; Tenths, $20; Twentieths, $10; Fortieths,. $4 
Full particulars sent free, Prizes cashed, Liberal dis- 
count to clubs, Address, 


J. DUFF & CoO., Bankers, 
42 Nassau St. (cor. Liberty), New York. 
Royal Havana Lottery. 

Cable Dispatch—Havana, Jan, 25. 
To J. Durr & Co., Bankers, 42 Nassau St., New York :— 
Ticket No, 2,118 (Class 1,031), held by your firm, has 
drawn the second capital prize of 50,000 Spanish dollars. 
The above ticket sold in New York by 
J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 42 Nassau St, New York. 











BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
The loss of memory, the nervous and ex- 
haused feeling, the dissatisfaction with the 
result of one’s labors, the dull unrefreshed 
sleep, the want of appetite and neuralgia, are 
simply the brain and nerves calling for their 
necessary food. Vitalized Phosphates restore 
lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or body, 
relieve debility and nervousness and prevent 
consumption. Physicians have prescribed 
160,000 packages. 
F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


For sale by Druggists. 
QQ QQ GG GW yp JHDHD n\Nd79 


$30,000:$2 


Extraordinary Drawing 
KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY, 


March 26th, 1879. 


Don't overlook the opportunity. 
Some one must be the lucky winner, and why not you ? 


Ubdddddddidda 


Z 














SCHEME: 
T Priae Of SORRI O vcczsscsccees oenese® $39,000 
eo Fe Ce ee «see 15,000 
SENO OF Bic cdsccecccsceeccccos. SD 
2 Prizes of ee 
2 Prizes of 
5 Prizes of 
50 Prizes of 
100 Prizes of " 
200 Prizes of ) 
500 Prizes of 2 ess 10,000 
1027 Other Prizes amounting to............ - 15,400 
1,889 $117,400 


WHOLE TICKETS §2. 
Club Rates upon application. 


Sg All the above prizes will be drawn at this drawing. 
The following numbers drew the first three prizes in 
the ordinary drawing of February 6th: 
No. 66,464 drew $15,000, 
SOLD IN PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 48,998 drew $8,000. 
SOLD IN ST. LOUIS. 
No. 54,2306 drew $5,000. 
SOLD IN CHICAGO. 


This lottery has been in existence over 50 years, 
and no drawing has ever been postponed even for a 
single day. 

SIMMONS & DICKINSON, Managers, 
Covington, Ky. 
4&@ Address all orders to our General Eastern Agents, 
WILLIAMSON & CO., 599 Broadway, New York. 


Send in orders without delay, as in the last Extraordi- 
nary Drawing we were unable to supply the demand. 
Correspondence private, List of drawings published in 
the New York Herald, Staats Zeitung and Louisville 
Commercial. All out-of-town ticket holders are mailed 
a copy of the official list as soon as received. 


Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
$10 to $1, 000|ericnss every month. Book sent 

free explaining everything. 
Address, BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N. Y. 








At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies’ J. J, HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 

#140 to $400—factory 


PIANO prices—uighest honors — 


Mathushek’s scale ior squares—finest up- 

rights in America—12,000 in use—Pianos 
qi sent on trial—Catalogue free. MENDELS- 
i SOHN PIANO Co., 21 E. 15th Street, N. Y. 








HAPPY VOICES. 
Now glad, bappy voices, 
Like sweet Sabbath bells, 
O’er tho hills and the vales 
The glad story tells 


Of the Star Parlor Organ Co., Washington, 
New Jersey. 


They manufacture the finest organ for the least money 
of any factory in the United States. Entire satisfaction 
guaranteed, or no pay. Write to them. 


WJ OHNS 
ASBESTOS 
Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 
Steam eoentg Ag apm Fire Proof Coatings, 


Cements, &c. SEND rok Descriptive Price List. 


H.W. JOHNS M’F’C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


“AT A WAKE!” 


An Irish girl had a tooth drawn with Laughing Gas at 
Dr. Colton’s, and on recovering exclaimed: “ Why, I 
thought Iwas atawake!’’ Office, 19 Cooper Institute, 
New York City. 


FOR TEN DOLLARS CASH 
We will insert a seven-line advertisement one week ina 
list of 269 weekly newspapers, or four lines in a different 
list of 337 papers, or ten lines two weeks in a choice ot 
either of four separate and distinct lists containing from 
70 to 100 papers each, or four lines one week in all four 
of the small lists, or one line one week in all six lists 
combined, being more than 1,000 papers. We also have 
lists of papers by States throughout the United States 
and Canada. Send 10cents for our 100-page pamphlet. 
Address GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Bureau, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


wee CASWELL’S 
oii Et Wyma 6A! Others Counterfeit. 
The best Lozenges in the 
world for coughs, throat, 
and voice, For sale by all 
~ druggists. Send 25c., and 
Bicet a box by mail. 


CASWELL & CO., Boston. 


$5 for 30 Cents! 


We will send to each reader of this paper. for 30 cts. 
in cash or stamps, a genuine French Oil Chromo, 


CANARIES & JEWELS! 


This elegant litile picture is 12 by 16 inches, and is 
printed in sixteen (16) colors. (Copies of this same edi- 
tion have sold for $5.00). This picture could not be 
reproduced and sold for anything like the price we ask 
for it, and we only make this extraordinary offer in order 
to cluse out balance of a large edition, Address, 


QUAKER CITY CHROMO CO., 
1102 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa 


(Copyrighted.) 
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KEEP’S SHIRTS. 
KEEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS. 

MADE TO MEASURE, 

The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 for $9. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS 

SHIRTS. 
The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 for $7. 
Easily finished by any little girL 
KEEP’S GINGHAM UMBRELLAS. 
The very best Patent, Protected Ribs, fifty per cent, 
stronger than any other umbrelias made, $i each. 
KEEP’S KID GLOVES FOR CENTS. 
THE VERY BEST. 
Plain or Embroidered, $1 a pair. 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR 
IN ALL STYLES. 
Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Ties, Etc. 
All Goods warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Sam- 
ples and Circulars mailed free. 
Shirts only delivered free. 
Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York. 
We refer, by permission, to publishers of this paper. 





Best Sewing Machine in the World. 





Beautiful, Swift, 
Durable, . Simple, 
Strong, 7. HOME Aw Light, 
Silent. \S =a Easy. 


i} ——— fe 


AUTOMATIC 


NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE. 

The great popularity of this machine has induced 
dealers in common tension machines to claim automatic 
and other features belonging exclusively tous. Examine 
and judge for yourself before purchasing. 

E ine needle fis thus stamped, Buy 
pa EG.) | } Brey. Schone“ Nesdles, Ac., sent by soa 

Send for Illustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS §S. M. CO., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 


witTtH 


FIVE DOLLARS 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN 


100 Florins Vienna City Government 
Bond, 


Which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY 


Until each and every bond is drawn, with a larger or 
smaller Premium, Every bond must draw a Prize, as 
there are no blanks, The three highest Prizes amount to 
200,000 FLORINS, 
50,000 FLORINS, 
30,000 FLORINS, 
And bonds not drawing one of the above prizes must 
draw a premium of not Jess than 130 FLORINS. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


Ist of APRIL, 1879, 
And every bond bought of us on or before the Ist or 
APRIL ig entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date, 
Out-of town orders sent in ReGisteReD LETTERS and 
nclosing $5 will secure one of these bonds for the next 
drawing. 
For orders, circulars, or any other information, 
address: 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


185 Chatham Square Bank Building, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874 








N. B.—In writing please state that you saw this in the 
English FRaNK Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


CHAMPLIN’S 
Li 


QUID PEARL 


An Unequaled Toilet Preparation. 
Restores, Preserves and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and indorsed by Mrs. Scort-Sippons, CLara Lovuiss 
KELLOGG, Lotra, JANAUSCHEK, and hundreds of others. 
Contains nothing that will injure the most delicate skin, 
Sold by all druggists, 50 cents per bottle. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The Most Popular Illustrated Family 
Paper. 











The SUCCESSFUL RIVAL of ALL THE WEEKLIES 
for THIRTEEN YEARS past. 


The CHIMNEY CORNER presents a constant 
succession of brilliant attractions. 


The Best Writers in the country contribute to its 
columus ; and new serial stories of the most absorbing 
interest, of great power, true to life, and embracing a 
wide range of subjects, are constantly appearing. 


The Continued Novels are by such eminent 
writers as John Habberton, author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies ”’; 
N. Robinson, author of ‘* That Husband of Mine”; Etta 
W. Pierce, Christian Reid, Meta Victoria Victor, M. T. 
Caldor, Krank Lee Benedict, J. W. De Forest, and others 
equally celebrated. 


Short Stories are completed in each number ; and 
the miscellaneous contents embrace Biographies, Adven- 
tures, Essays, Travels, Curiosities of Foreign Life, Mar- 
yels in Nature and Art, Legends, Anecdotes, Poetry, etc. 


Beautiful Steel Engravings are frequently 
presented to the subscribers, far excceiing in value the 
price of a year’s subscription. 


‘Published every Monday, and for sale by all 
newsdealers, price 10 cents. Annual subscription, $4 
Three months, $1. Sent postpaid. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Pince, New York, 





AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR THE LADIES. | NOW READY 
_ kr? wre , bans Ome | ip ~ . THE 


In order to intro- 
duce goods of our 


manufacture into 

every family, we 

have determined to present 
the lady readers of this 
paper one of our elegant 
Cameo Face Gold Lockets 
and Neck Chains, with your 


Monogram engraved on the 

back, Our retail price for 

these goods is @8.00, But 

engraving your Monogram, Boz anc 
1 ceive the Locket and Chain Free, b 

Bor. ~ In ordetiug give the Initials 


knowing what we « 
shall lose by this 
will be made up a 
_ thousand-fold bythe 
profits of your future or- 
ders, is the reason we make 
this sacrifice. Cut this ad- 
A) Vertisement out and return 
@ it to us, that we may know 
gy you are entitled to this # 
reat Bargain, with ff 
“ $1.00 to pay the cost of 
i paying postage, and you will re- ff 
y mail, securely packed in a Neat 
you wish to make the Monogram; ( 


or whether you desire name or plain initials instead ; and what color 


? 


Cameo you wish. We refer you to the Jeadi ‘ 
3 le ye ading Rell Pap 
the country for Reliability. Address, . a 








CONTINUED SUCCESS 


Ree. Sth ERE 


GRAND DRAWING 


Commonwealth Distribution Co., 


OF KENTUCEY, 
In PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL, LOUISVILLE, KY., on 
Monday, March 31st, 1879. 
Drawing and details under supervision of prominent 
citizens of Kentucky. In consequence of its popularity, 
and in compliance with request of numerous ticket- 


buyers, the management again present the following 
attractive and 


UNPRECEDENTED SCHEME!! 
1 Prize... .......+. $30,000 100 Prizes $100 ea. $10,000 


B PU cccccccmcoce 10,000 300 Prizes 50ea, 15,000 

ea ere 5,000 500 Prizes 20ea 10,000 
10 Prizes $1,000 each 10,000 | 1,000 Prizes 10ea 10,000 
20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 

9 Prizes $300 each, Approximation Prizes,..... $2,700 

9 Prizes 200 each “ S  peeese 800 

9 Prizes 100 each “ eevee 900 
SBOD PUIG cc cc csncccccescccccecessesecs «+++ $115,400 


Whole Tickets, $2. Half Tickets, $1. 
27 Tickets, $50. 55 Tickets, $100. 


Remit by Post-office Monev Order, Registered Letter, 
Bank Draft, or Express. Full list of Drawing published 
in Louisville Courier-Journal and New York Herald, 
and mailed to all ticket-holders.' For tickets and infor- 
mation, address COMMONWEALTH DISTRIBUTION CO., 
or, T. JJ COMMERFORD, Sec’y, Courier-Journal Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky., or B. H. PORTER & CO., Eastern 
Agents, 1,227 Broadway, New York. 





CARD and Label Press, @8, Larger Sizes for larger Work. 
ENTERPRISE VICTOR 
RINTING RESSESe 


L)lustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., for 2 
stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mf’rs. West Meriden, Conn 


De®: J: G- B. SIBGERT & SONS’ 
WORLD RENOWNED 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS. 


This most invigorating tonic is justly celebrated for its 
exquisite flavor and extraordinary MEDICAL virtues. 
Sold by all principal druggists,grocers and liquor dealers, 
J. W. Hancox, Sole Agent tor the United States, 51 
Broadway, New York, P. 0, Box, 2,610, 
Geo. Wuppermann, Manager. 








Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 


MAGIC* 


“60 VIEWSs 
CATALOGUE FREE! OutFits Wantep! 
Great Needham { THEO. J. HARBACH, 
Musical Marvel. ( 809 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 


SAVE A DOLLAR! 


The Egyptian Fever, Agueand Liver Pad 
is without exception the best Pad in existence, and the 
most wonderful medical discovery of the age. Ask for 
this Pad and take no other. Mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of price, One Dollar, Pamphlets mailed free. 
Send for one. Address, JOSEPH FLEMING, 84 Market 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, Sold by all Druggists, 











fanete oe Von. $ 

10, $15, $20 and $25 each; 8 $2 
to $3 wy match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
0.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WaTcH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 





it DGE By sending 35 cents, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive 
by return mail a correct picture of 


our future husband or wife, with 
YOURSELF all aud date of marriage. : 
Address, W. F°OX, Box 208, Fultonville, N. Y. 


OPIUM! 


EABIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost of 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sent free. 
Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, 
Or MRS. DR. 8. B. COLLINS, LaPorte, Inc. 


YKES’ BEARD ELIXIR dia 

P and wil ae iron the seshunent face 

HEAVY MOUSTACHE AND BEARD, boviag ened 

Seas } 60 3 Pack’ os. ye Easily ae 

on LL. SuItH & CO. Bole Ag’ ts, Podative, Ii, 
soma. The public 4 ‘ Addrem 


‘will 








ry ati 








of the Prettiest Cards youever saw, with nam 
95 10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Resp & Co., Nassav, N. Y. 


Snowflake, Motto, etc., no 2 alike, or 25 elegant 
Chromo Cards, 10c, Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 








7 A MONTH and expenses guaranteed to Agents, 
Outfit free. Snaw & Co,, AvausTa, Mainz. 





5 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, ete., Cards, in cage, 
name tn gold and jet, 10c. Dime Co., Clintonville,Ct 





perfumed Chromo, Lily, Snowflake & Lace Cards. 
50 10c. Name in gold. Francuin Co., Northford, Ct, 
AND THINGS WORTH 


BOOK OF SONG KNOWING. A 72-page 


book. Sent free. Address, PAUL LEE & CO., New York, 








5 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto, Cards, name 


in gold & jet, 10c. G. A. Sprixo, E. Wallingford, Ct i 


Agents Wanted. 
PLESMEN 04 25 See Tay 


answer, 6. FOSTER & CO., 


PHOTO-COPIES Pan style of finish, Agents 


: or new price List, and 
state experience. AvuBURN CopyiNG Co., Auburn, N. Y. 








ANTED.—Salesmen, local and traveling, pay liberal. 
Address with stamp Smith & Son, 24 Dey St., N. Y. 
M’f’rs of Patent Horse Collars,Cow Milkers, Novelties, etc. 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free, Address, 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


A MONTH--AGENTS WANTED—36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Sree. Address, J. Bronson, Detroit, Mich, 


AGENTS. READ THIS. 


@ will pay Agents a Salary of $100 | oy month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. We mean what we say. 

ple free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, 
























paraest assortment, 

a yorre Guarantee satigfact 
all desirable earieties, Only m 
new Illustrated Hand- t 

ame and description of each plant, with instructions 
- co ful “1 ro Do not purchase Plants else- 
where ore sendin or our new 
All lovers of flowers should have our AND-BOOK 
Every buyer of cheap plants should have it. Every one 
wanting new and choice pants should send for our Hand- 
Book, HOOPES, B MAS, 


ROTHER & TH 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES West ~ 











BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 


Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 


Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice-house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N. Y. 


We guarantee * BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 


“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 
Sold cheaper than Western Bier, 


HORRIBLE! ccrrvnrn 


30 years; was cured in six weeks by a simple remedy, 

and will send the receipt free to all afflicted. Address, 

with stamp, Rev. T. J. MEAD, Syracuse, N. Y. 
from Nervovs Dgsturry, 
etc., can learn of a certain 


SUFFERERS Sarees 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oat 10 Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 


10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
name on all, 1bc. WARD & CO., Northford, Conn. 


THE NEW JUVENILE MONTHLY. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHATTERBOX. 


An Entertaining and Instructive 
Publication. 


EXPRESSLY INTENDED TO 


AMUSE YOUTHFUL READERS. 


And at the same time 


Impart Useful Information. 




















The contents consist of 
PLEASING STORIES & TALES, 


Descriptive Articles, 
ventures, 


HISTORY Watural and Scriptural, 
FLORICULTURG, 
Poetry, ete., etc. 


ITs 
48 QUARTO PAGES 
Abound with 


Beautiful Engravings. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. SOLD BY ALL NEWs. 
DEALERS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS A COPY. 
Annual Subscription, $1; postpaid. 





PRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUST 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 








March Number 


OF 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


Cheapest & Most Comprehensive 
Magazine in the 
World. 


THE 


Literary and Artistic Departments 


Oo” THE 


HIGHEST EXCELLENCE, 


And which have secured for the 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


THE MOST 


Unprecedented Success 


The contents are of a varied character, 
embracing every department 
of Literature. 


THE MOST POPULAR AUTHORS 


Contribute to its columns. 


Fiction of the Highest Order ; 
Historical Studies, 
Replete with vivid word-pictures ; 

Essays, Sketches, 
Adventures, Poems, etc. 
Natural History, 

‘The Beaux Arts, 


Science and its progress, 
Are popularly treated. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


Gives an immense amount of reading. 
Each number contains 


128 Quarto Pages, 


EQUAL TO 


184,600 WORDS! 


A larger number by far than is given im, 
even its higher-priced contempo 
raries, either English or 
American, 


Each number contains 
Over 100 Handsome Engravings, 


The price for a single copy is 


ONLY 25 CENTS! 


The Annual Subscription, 


$3, POSTPAID. 


Nend 25¢. for a Specimen Copy. 
POPULAR MONTHLY 


Published on the 15th of Every 
Month, 


At the close of each volume beautiful 
and substantial Binding Cases 
are ready for sale, 


PRICE 75 CENTS.. 


Sent post-free. 





ee 


ank Leslie’s Publishing House,. 
53, 55 & 57 PARK PLAGE, N.Y. 
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{Marcn 15, 1879. 











Anti-Cutngese “‘ STATESMEN” 





THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


“ These fellows mustn't be tolerated any longer ; they e:n't vote, ond are of no earthly use to any of us. 





: P “* AS early as 1854 this sn | 
} : against the Chinese began to | 
-, be heard along the wharves | 

and about the hotels of San 
Francisco. It came trom 
Irish laborers and porters, 
and also from the Irish 
‘help.’ The Chinaman did | 
not vote, and so had no 
champion. This is the key |‘ 
to the whole question. This 
outery against the Chinaman 
has from that day been a po- 
litical shibboleth.**—Joaquin 
Miller. 


/}| Mf yp 











They must go.” 


Joaquin Munter—" You are taking a mean advantage of these harmless creatures ; you made a treaty with them; they trusted your word, have built your railroads, and washed your 


dirty linen, and now you propose to kick them out, 


BROWN’S 
Camphorated 
Saponaceous 
Dentifrice 


[s the most agreeable article for cleansing the teeth 
ever introduced to public notice. It has won its way 
upon its merits. Its mission is to beautify the face by 
healing the gums and whitening the teeth without re- 
sultant injury. It never fails to accomplish this. 
Ladies who try it once buy it right along and recom- 
mend it to others, 

25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Rich Dress Goods. 


WE ARE OPENING DAILY 


NEW SPRING FABRICS 


Of MANY CHOICE VARIETIES, including 
INDIA CASHMERES in LIGHT-TINTED MIXTURES, 
CASHMERE RAJAHPOOR and 
ALL-WOOL MATERIALS, 


In LIGHT PLAIN SHADES and SATIN CLOTHS, with 
STRIPES TO MATCH, etc., etc, 





Paris Novelties 


NOW OFFERING at $1.25 per yard upward. 
ALL- WOOL CASHMERES at 50c. per yard, 


A. T. Stewart & Co.. 











POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine dis- 
tricts of France, Always uniform and wholesome. Sold 
only in cans. 

A pound can mailed to any address on receipt of 60 cts 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 171 Duane St., NewYork. 
Most cheap powders contain alum ; avoid them, espe- 
cially when cffered loose or in bulk. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


Grand Central Fancy & Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER IN THE COUNTRY. 





BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


9 $3 Pressiisi: 


etc, (Self-inker $5) 9 Larger sizes 
For business, pleasure, y oungorold | 
Catalogue of Presses, Type, E | 
for 2 stamps- KELSEY & Co. 
Meriden, Conn | 


EveryMan 
HIS OWN 


PRINTER, “rcs 





Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Almanac 


is7°o. 








A Pretty, Useful and Instructive Publication, 
A carefully prepared Almanac, Elegant Engravings, etc. 


Price ONLY 25 CENTS, Postpaid, | 


Sold by all Newsdealers. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 65 and 67 Park Place, New York. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS 


| FOREIGN DRYGOODS, FANCY GOODS & NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 





ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT & SPECIAL 
CARE. CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


NELSON’S 


ELATIN 







Is THE BEST. 


| A DELICIOUS JELLY made with the greatest facility in 


a few minutes, 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
~ AND NOT 
WILL WIND WEAR ouUT. 
so by \Vatchmakers, By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 
culars free J Bincn & Co. 38 Dey St. ,N. Y. 








‘It is pitiful to see great minds prostituted to such selfish aims.’” 


OF 


STCA'CEMENT 


THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 





F. §& WINSTON, President. 





For the Wear Ending 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1878............ $82, 355,678. 27 
Receipts for 1878. 


From Premiums.......... $13 092,719. 83 
From Interest and Rents... 4,752,407.74 $17,845,127.57 





| Pre G05 bone we sepheeeseate $100, 200, 805. 84 


Disbursements for 1878. 


For Death and Endowment 
Claims (matured and dis- 


I a4 60050 eceo0sec $6, 603,713.22 
For Annuities............. 26,697.97 
De Ges ccc ccacses se 3,555,462. 00 
For Surrenderéd Policies 

and Additions........... 4,214,158.94 
For Contingent Guaranteo 

PTE elec ccccccccccce 277,101.09 


For Commissions (payment 
of current & extinguish- 








December Sist, 1878. 
Assets, January Ist, 1879. 
Bonds secured by Mortgages 


on Real Estate.......... $57,368,331. 99 
United States and other 

Stocks (cost value)...... 17,338,175.18 
Real Estate...........+6.+- 6,319,051. 73 


Cash in Banks and Trust 
Companies, at interest... 3,100,516.10 





Balances due by Agents.... 53,001.42 
Net Assets, JANUARY Ist, 1879...... $84,174,076.42 
Add 
Interest Accrued.......... $1,485, 754.00 
Deferred Premiums........ 835,817.15 
Premiums in Transit....... 129,272. 58 


Market Value of Stocks in 
excess Of COSt........... 502,694.37 $2,953,538.10 

















ment of future).......... 532. 496.63 Gross Assets, Jan Ist, 1879.............. $87,127,614 52 
For Expenses and Taxes... 817,099.57 $16,026, 729.42 Liabilities, Jan Ist, 1879................ 82,878, 235. 80 
BALANCE JANUARY Ist, 1879. * panned $84,174,076.42 | Surpius & ConTInGENT GUARANTEE Founp. $4,249,378.72 
Number of Policies in force Jam. 1, S79. ....-cd ieee e cece ee cece e ee eee eee e wees eeeeteretenee eeeds 91,828 
Sum Insured thereby......... eeccccccecccscccgesccsetecoccsens YT TT TITTIES $290, 774,315.00 


NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per 


cent. Interest be used, the Surplus is $11,395,553.30. 


From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each policy which shall 


be in force at its anniversary in 1879. 





By the unanimous action of the Board of Trustees a 


nother important step in advance has been taken in the 


interest of all Policy-holders and the public, by directing that the premium rates on old and new Policies shall be 
reduced fifteen per cent. from present tabular rates for Whole Life Annual Premium Policies, with a correspond- 


ingly equitable reduction on the other forms 


The option is given to present members to accept this reduction in cash or to pay full rates on the old plan, 
and receive equitable additions of insurance payable with the policy ; the reductions to be made on the anniver- 
saries of the policies, All dividends are allctted in proportion to the actual contributions of each class to the 


surplus of the Company. 
New York, February 19, 1879. 








ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 


ulence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
ess. It acts upon the in the stomach, pre- 
venting its being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance. with directions, it will reduce a fat 
person five mds per week 

“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. Sold by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50. Quarter-dozen $4.00. Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 








BOLLINGER 


CHAMPAGNE. 


(DRY.) 


F. DESSANDIER & CO. 


BRANDY. 


ALLSOPP’S 
INDIA PALE ALE. 


EDWARD & JOHN BURKE. 
SOLE AGENTS. 


New York Central and Hudson 
River R.R. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Through cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
and St. Louis. 
See Niagara Falls, Saratoga and the Hudson River. 


Cc. B. MEEKER, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
iT) &c., How to breed and 
OUR CANARIES, keep them.” By G. P. Burn 
ham. Just Out! 50 Engravings, and Chromo of German 
Canary, only 50 cents. Mailed by Box 131, Melrose, Mase 
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